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IS YOUR BRAIN TIRED? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies the needed food for the brain and 
nerves, and makes exertion easy. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTBACTOBS, 
Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
S. RB. Ricks 


RDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, 


‘ , 
Publisher’s Department. 
*,* The 50-cent offer for all the issues of the paper 
from Eighth month 29 (containing the first instal- 
ment of the Swarthmore Conference reports) to the 


end of the year, remains open. For new subscribers 
only. 


*,* We forward subscriptions for the British 
Friend, (Monthly), published at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, of which Wm. Edward Turner is editor, and 
John Wm. Graham one of his associates. The cost, 
ordered through us, is $1.75 a year. 

*,* In addressing answers to advertisers at *‘ This 
Office,” please tay on your letters, always, ‘* Office 
Intelligencer and Journal,” and not merely the 
street number, as 921 Arch Street contains several 
other tenants besides us 


*,* ‘One reason,’’ says Advertising, of Cincinnati, 
(published by the Proctor & Collier Co.), ‘‘ why 
occasional or trial advertising does not pay is due 
to lack of confidence by the public. No matter how 
good the reputation of a firm at home may be, it 
must make a name wherever it would do busivess. 
In other words, it must inspire confidence This 
can be done by constant advertising, as the public 
thus becomes familiar with the name or article ad- 
vertised and gradually becomes acquainted with 
the advertiser ” 





*,* Reading matter intended for any particular 
issue must reach us by Ihird-day at noon. We 
expect to have the paper completed at that time, 
and can, of course, only insert then matters of 
urgency. Advertisements may be inserted, if ne- 
cessary, as late as Fourth-day morning. jhe paper 
is sent to press on Fourth-day at noon. 

as re ery aad mi 

Friends’ Religious Conference. 

It is estimated that two hundred dollars will be 
required (in addition to the balance in hands of the 
Treasurer) to publish the proveedings of the Relig- 
ious Conference at Swarthmore. 

As there is no fund provided for the purpose, it is 
proposed to raise the amount as heretofore, by 
voluntary subscriptions, 

Those who wouid like to contribute will please 


remit to 
ELISHA H. WALKER, Treasurer, 
Fidelity Builuing, Baltimore, Md. 
WM. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifieenth S:., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, these from witnout the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city beiug particularly de 
sirea to dose, 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENIRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 


FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


NEED ANY DESKS 
FOR THE SCHOOL? 


We sell double Desks at $2.50; single Desks at $2.15, 
and we pay the freight. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEFAKER & CO., 


926 Arch Street, Phila. 
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THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HOUSE- 
keeper, a Friend, desires position. Address 
No. 71, this Office. 


OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one ortwo men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 


D. C.. can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


Prac. DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 


Pr’ veautinay’ CAL.—FRIENDS VISITING THIS 
beautiful city can be accommodated with 
pleasant rooms and goo? board. 
Fresh air ventilation 


Furnace 
Near business centre 
Terms reasonable. Address 
ELIZABETH P. EVANS, Corner Raymond avenue 
and Chestnut street. 


O RENT.—A FURNISHED HOUSE NEAR 
Swarthmore. Low rent. Family will remain 
if desired. Adcress No. 76, this Office. 


WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN CAN HAVE 

T board with home comforts, in a Friends’ 

family, at 1341 North 12th St., Philadelphia. 
References exchanged. 


ANTED.—A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN OF 
good character and refiunemen’, as working 
hou-ekeeper, in a family of four, ona farm 

distanced about fourteen miles fr»m Phi'adelphia 
Preference for a quiet home, a good cook aud 
manager are the requisites. Address No. 72, this 
Oflice. 


Y ANTED.—ALL KINDS OF PLAIN SEWING, 
quilting, ete., done at my home, or if pre- 
ferred, wil go out sewing by the day or 

week. TACY C. WOOD, Summit Avenue, Fort 
Washington, Pa. 


\ 


JY ANTED.—A SITUATION AS HOUSE: 
/ keeper for a singe man or widower, or 
companion for an elderly woman. Address 


D., Bristol, Pa 


rooms in private touse in city, suitable 


WV “roots iat pe OR THREE FURNISHED 
Address, No. 75, 


for light huusekeepiug. 
this Office. 


ANTED.—TO BOARD TWO YOUNG MEN, 
W or an elderly person, ina plewsant rom 

with seuthern exposure. Small family. 
E. C. DIAMENT, 663 N. 12th street. 


Friends. 


$1200 WANTED ON A GOOD FIRST MORT- 
~ 


gage investment in Chester. Other 
CHARLES PALMER, 11 E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 


sums, large and small, also placed 
ry 
(Ui 


WALLACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pieasant roou 8, with first class tabie 
board, in Friends’ family. 


SWARTHIIORE. 


For sale, delightfully located Queen Anne cot 
tage, 12 rooms, all couveniences, steam feat and 
open fire places, with one acre of giound, directly 
adjoming the college on the hilltop. Price rea- 
sonable. DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch street. 


The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD 


- 325 SWEDE STBEBRT. 
John Faber Miller, ““yonnwrown, Pa. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month ldth, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young chils ren. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful expenence. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issued 

Out of town upi s for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in private families. 
Special discount in Tuition to Friends 

ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of re fifteen teachers ; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; hological, chemical, physica) ta- 
boratories, and ‘large, oe >» areal 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


- FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter coliege. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


"MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si ney. 

For catalogue address 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


CHAPPAQUA A MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The prerent build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfuily and 
——_ located near the Harlem Raitiroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


ABINGTON 1 FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Libera) course of study. Students prepared for co 
lege or business The home-like surroundin make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, we Covnts, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 








Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato |Ciames. 
Send = catalogue cont 
ticulars, references, and iontens 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principe. 
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Ivory SoAP 


It FLOATS 


“Men should be what they seem,” 


aad so should 


soaps, but Ivory is the only soap that is 99,44, per cent 


pure. 


Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cini. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fils 


for coll 
” Circulars on Application. 


PEIRGE SCHOO 


32d Vear. 
A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 
RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 


Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 


Three full courses: 


Business, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 


The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '96.°97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
NIGET SESstONE, Monday, September 21, 1896. 


Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND COMFORT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 

AND STYLISH 

‘I never had so comfortab'e a corset.” 
*“ Wouldn't know I had a corset on,” etc., are re- 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Pariors. 


The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Muthers are interest d in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “‘ TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade) phia. 
MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 1414 Arch Street. 
DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ‘ordered. 


| OFFICE HOURS: 
| 
| 
i 





9to 12a. m. 
1 5p m. 


All Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


I D. S. WILTBERGER, il 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE SALE. 


LADIES’, 


~ 
L 


MISSES’, 


FINE SHOES 


AND CHILDREN’S 


at 
wl 


In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 
45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


EVERYTHING IN OUR STOCK SACRIFICED 
BEFORE WE GO. 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes § to 8, reduced to . 


Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 8% 


Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes II to 2, it fe 
Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to . 
No goods returnable after 5 days. 


Terms of sale: 


1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.25 


to 10%, reduced to. 
reduced to 


No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXIX. 

For nothing short of an advancement in light can enable 
us to advance reformation Therefore every generation must 
have more light than the preceding one, otherwise they must 
sit down at ease in the labor and works of their predecessors. 

Evias Hicks. 


From a letter to William Poole, of Wilmington, Del., in 1823. 


THE CROWN OF THE YEAR. 


GIVE me the Autumn—gracious is the Spring, 

With all her dainty wayward promising, 

Her sweet shy secrets, half concealed, half told ; ° 

But Winter scarce has loosed on her his hold, 

And she’s as fitful as her April days— 

Give me the golden corn where poppies blaze, 

The laden orchards, and the strange rich glow 

‘That dreaming Summer o’er the earth doth throw 

To paint the reddening leaves before they die— 

Trysting with Autumn as she passes by. 

Here is fulfilment ; joy of work that’s done, 

The hour of triumph ere the last sands run : 

Fair is the Spring, yet tired hearts find cheer 

When Autumn’s patient strength crowns all the Year. 
— Christian Burke. 


CoRRECTION—The poem printed in this column last week, printed 
with the signature C. W., should have been signed C. H. It was our 
error, though the MS. was somewhat indistinct. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Editorial article in Zhe Outlook, edited by Lyman Abbott, Eighth 

month 1, 1896. 
He who takes his Bible up as a collection of literature, 
lays aside the theologically colored glasses through which 
he has been accustomed to read it, and endeavors simply to 
See what the writers meant when they wrote, will find it 
full of most radical utterances. In nothing is it more 
radical than in the simplicity of the religion which it 
commends. Its whole message might be summed up in 
three affirmations ; First, that God is a righteous God ; 
second, that he demands righteousness of his children, 
and demands nothing else ; and, third, that he will help 
his children to righteousness if they desire it and will 
accept his help. 

The first affirmation distinguishes the worship of Juda- 
ism—and of Christianity, which is the culmination of 
Judaism—from all worship of mere power, whether it 
manifest itself in the immoral ritual of the Phoenicians 
or in an unmoral reverence for the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy of Herbert Spencer. The reverence of Moses 
and the Prophets, of Christ and the Apostles, is for 
moral beauty, the beauty of holiness; their awe is the 
awe of love. Christianity refuses to bow before power ; it 
bows only before moral excellence. This is the meaning 
of the New Testament revelation of God in Christ Jesus : 
love dissociated from power, love revealing itself in weak- 
ness, love strong even in defeat, is set before the world as 
the revelation of God, the secret of his divineness, the true 
object of reverence. 


All affirmations respecting God’s law and man’s duty 
to him are included in the second affirmation: God de- 
mands righteousness of his children, and he demands 
nothing else. ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ 

To be a Christian is to follow Christ ; that is, to be 
guided by his principles and inspired by his spirit. 
‘- Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it,’’ is 
the constant message of the prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apostles in the New. We have sometimes 
added other requirements and sometimes substituted 
others ; but the addition is useless, and the substitution 
is worse than useless. God requires nothing but right- 
eousness of his children. Ritual, whether it be of the 
Levitical Code, of the Episcopal cathedral, or of the 
Quaker meeting house, is useful only in case it promotes 
righteousness, useless 1f it doesnot. God will never take 
anything else as a substitute for personal character, 
whether offered by man or on his behalf. Salvation is 
nota method by which men can get into heaven without 
character ; salvation is character. Christ came, not to 
provide a substitute for righteousness, but to help men to 
attain righteousness. 

For, in the third place, God will help his children to 
attain righteousness if they desire to attain it, and will 
accept his help. Desire to attain it is repentance; 
acceptance of his help is faith. The meaning of the oft- 
repeated declaration that salvation is offered on condition 
of repentance and faith is not that God will let a sinner 
off from threatened penalty if he is sorry that he has 
sinned, and believes certain affirmations of the Church 
or the Bible concerning Christ. It means that there is 
only one method of attaining character: first, sincerely 
desiring it ; and, second, willingly accepting God’s help 
in attaining it. The object of prayer, Bible study, 
church service, is always, or ought always to be, the same : 
not performance of a duty to God, but an opening of the 
soul to him. We serve God only by serving our fellow- 
men. What we call public service is really a means by 
which he serves us. 

‘¢ What doth the Lord require of thee, O man, but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?’’ To do justly is to treat our neighbor as we 
would wish him to treat us. To love mercy is to desire 
to do more than justice—to have pity for the unfortunate, 
the erring, and the sinful, and to wish to serve them. 
To walk humbly with thy God is to be his companion, 
receiving life from him, and living the life of justice and 
his mercy. This is religion, and the whole of religion. 
All things else which we call religion are either formal 
statements of these simple truths or aids to this simple 
life. For nothing can be simpler—though many sub- 
stitutes seem to men easier—than true religion, the 
religion of Judaism and Christianity, the religion of 


Tue face is an expression of the soul, and each 
thought, each expression, makes an imperishable impres- 
sion upon the soul. Every word spoken and every action 
done in the presence of a human being makes an impres- 
sion for eternity upon an immortal soul.—Dr. Brooks. 





PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
XI. 
PAPER BY MARY B. PAXSON. 

[Discussion of that by Robert M. Janney, on The Silent Meeting, 

printed last week. ] 
Grorce McDona Lp says: ‘‘ It is hardly to be wondered 
at that he should lose the finer consciousness of higher 
powers and deeper feelings, not from any behavior in 
itself wrong, but from the hurry, noise, and tumult in the 
sweets of life, that, penetrating too deep into the house of 
life, dozed and stupefied the silent and lonely watchers in 
the chamber of conscience far apart. He had no time to 
think or feel.’’ 

To many of us, these words will strike a responsive 
note in our own experience ; and they explain, I think, 
the deep sense of helpful rest with which I, for one, re- 
gard our silent meetings. I am far from undervaluing 
any words of counsel or encouragement which God may 
send to us through some brother’s or sister’s voice, but 
when these fail to come, I recognize not the less a gift 
from God. 

In these days, the spirit of loving service and conse- 
cration is so widespread in the world, so many lives de- 
voted to noble work call us away from self-indulgence, so 
many bitter needs cry to us to battle for right and truth, 
that what one seems to need most now is, not awakening, 
inspiration, teaching, but rather the quietude of mind 
which will let the world’s daily lessons sink into the soul, 
to issue forth again in active beneficence. The spoken 
word may yield fresh inspiration, but the silent hour 
gives that inspiration the time necessary for its growth 
and fruitage. 

‘«Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth ; but God, that giveth the increase.’’ (I. 
or. +5" 4:) 

We plant and water with almost feverish anxiety, but 
we wait not always in the silence to be thrilled by the 
warmth of sunlight from above. 

In times gone by, when scarcity of literature and diffi- 
culty of communication made all life move at a slower 
pace, doubtless the helpful stimulus which flowed from 
the First-day sermon was a vital thing, while quiet hours, 
in home seclusion, during the week which followed, 
wrought the new thought into the texture of the life. 
With us the stimulus comes every day, the quiet thought 
is often crowded out. 

May not even the increasing demand for the spoken 
word, this impatience over a frequent silence, be itself an 
evidence of over stimulation ? 

In many other ways our Society shows signs of the 
stirring of a new life, so that we can surely have no cause 
for discouragement. If in the onespecial field the labor- 
ers seem few, may we not trust that labor here is less 
needed than it was ?—that the silent meeting has for us its 
blessing, which perhaps we have not yet fully grasped ? 





XII. 
PAPER BY EDGAR M. ZAVITZ. 
[Continuing the discussion of The Silent Meeting. } 
THE members of our Society, as well as those of all 
other denominations, have a habit of congregating to- 


gether. What does this congregation mean and what 
does it involve? It means worship, and it involves a 
God. This it does for all religious bodies. And, fur- 


thermore, regarding the restriction imposed by the sub- 
ject are given us, meetings held in sé/ence, which is the 


basis of Quaker worship, mark us off from other denomi- 
nations. 
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Meetings for worship mean a different thing to a 
Friend than to others. Our distinctive faith,—belief in 
divine immediate revelation,—makes them to mean a 
very different thing, and also makes them to present a 
very different aspect outwardly. 

What worship means to people who believe that God 
cannot be approached in this age of the world I know 
not. What worship and prayer mean to people who 
think the avenue between God and man to be closed I 
cannot conceive. Worship, as Friends practice it, may 
seem to some mystical, but it presents no inconsistency 
and no unreasonableness.. Our worship is more inward, 
or spiritual, and therefore can be conducted best in 
silence. 

We do not employ any man te be mediator between us 
and God, nor do we resort to music, or the symbols of 
baptism and the sacrament. 

From these practices we are accused of disloyalty to, 
and disbelief in Christ. O, preposterous thought! No 
other church in Christendom owns him as its head to the 
extent that Friends do. All others look to man to con- 
duct the services; we alone and entirely to Christ. But 
we do not rest our salvation upon a crucified,—a dead, 
—Christ, but upon a living and reigning Christ. And 
because we have this living and reigning Christ, —the very 
reality, —we need no symbol and no shadow to represent 
him. He who is immersed in God’s very presence and 
love, he who experiences the blessed reality, the higher 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, the refining fire of heaven, 
as testified to by our silent meetings, need not descend 
for a reminder to any formal ceremony performed with 
the baser elements. He who has supped with God, 
which is the privilege of every true believer that opens 
to Him the door of his heart, need not be reminded of 
this privilege by eating of the perishing bread or drinking 
of the intoxicating wine. He whose spiritual ear is at- 
tuned to the heavenly harmony can forego the sensuous 
pleasure. It is no argument in favor of employing music 
in worship to maintain that the angels in heaven sing 
their hallelujahs around the throne of God, when we stop 
and think that no vocal sound, either of the English, or 
of any other tongue, is uttered or is heard in the spirit 
world, and that if we would hear the angels sing we must 
cease our Own distracting and discordant notes. 

To the unthinking mind, no doubt, the material is 
the substantial, and the spiritual is the shadow. They 
rely upon their senses, and their senses deceive them. 
Our senses often do that. They declare to us that the 
earth is flat, and that it stands still, and the sun rises in 
the east, and goes to bed in the west. It is all a delu- 
sion. So this material world and its elements are the 
changing and the vanishing ; the spiritual world is the 
unchanging and the eternal. And blessed is he who 
after earnestly desiring and striving finds the material 
world less and less weighing him down, and in propor- 
tion the spiritual world and all it contains becoming more 
and more a reality. 

I know, my dear friends, of what I speak. I have 
experienced in a little degree this spirituality in worship, 
this descent of the new Jerusalem, for ‘‘ behold the 
Tabernacle of God is established with men, according 
to the promise, and he teaches his people himself.’’ 

There is another fact, perhaps the weightiest, to be 
looked at in considering why we congregate in the ca- 
pacity of asilent meeting. For all that we have said we 
could as well worship at home, or in the field, at the 
plow, or in the office. But we have this duty to per- 
form, not selfishly, or alone, for the benefit of our own 
souls, but also liberally, for the benefit of the lives around 
us. And in this connection silent meetings mean, not 
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only an avenue open between us and God, but they | 


mean also a medium of communication between soul and 
soul. They recognized long before modern science 
taught it the profound psychological fact that mind has 
an influence upon mind to strengthen, to encourage, to 
uplift. One ember of itself may go out, but a number 
drawn together, by a mutual and reciprocal giving and 
taking, make light and warmth. While feeling the great 
light and warmth from the eternal fire of God’s love, we 
may also receive it from the souls which he has enkindled. 
Thus we do render mutual aid to each other, in the help- 
ful and sweet experience of silent worship. 

But if perchance some hearts are as yet uninitiated to 
this blessed privilege and sweet reality, or are, for the 
time, walking in the shadow,—as there comes to all 
seasons of depression,—and need the assurance of vocal 
utterance, He, the great Head of the Church, will be 
prompt to inspire some servant to the task. For although 
we do not hire another to do our spiritual thinking, yet 
we maintain, and honor, and exalt, as no other denomi- 
nation does, the ministering of the spoken word. 

Thus, without the sound of organ, or the symbols of 
water and of wine, and without any pre-arrangement of 
man, the divinest harmony must prevail in every Friends’ 
meeting that is held aright,—that is, in the power and 
presence of God. 

These things may seem visionary; they may seem 
even foolish to some, but I feel a certain and a sweet as- 
surance that though these outward churches shall crumble 
down and moulder in the earth, that though the earth 
herself shall grow old and pass away, I say I feel a certain 
and a sweet assurance that this Temple of Silent Wor- 
ship, this Tabernacle of God’s presence, shall abide for- 
ever and ever. 


XIII. 
PAPER BY HANNAH A. PLUMMER. 

[ Discussion of the paper on The Ministry, by Howard M. Jenkins, 
printed Ninth month 5.] 

From my childhood I have listened to the ‘‘ free gospel 
ministry ’’’ of Friends. It was our First-day School, for 
it contained much Bible teaching. As I grew older I 
came to doubt the ‘‘ verbal inspiration ’’ of many of our 
sermons, but I believed in the spirit which prompted 
them. Many of these sermons were strong and logical, 
and so full of earnestness that they produced conviction, 
and a strong desire to know and followtruth. In many 
cases there was little learning, but genuine experience, and 
‘« what came from the heart went to the heart,’’ as it 
always must. 

Our ministry in the past has certainly been a strong 
force in our Society. It will continue to be, so 
long as it is truly gospel ministry. But it hardly seems 
to me the necessity it once was, since we hear so much 
writing and individual thinking upon religious and ethical 
subjects. There will always, however, be a place, I be- 
lieve, for sincere, earnest, personal appeal from one heart 
to other hearts and souls. 

It is said that John G. Whittier ‘‘never spoke 
in meeting,’’ yet he is one of the greatest ministers 
our Society has known. His writings are being 
read more and more, outside of our Society, and 
the truths of Christianity, which we claim are those 
of Quakerism, are thus silently reaching and permeating 
the world of sincere, thoughtful people. In our public 
schools on Poets’ Day, the children read and recite his 
poems with great pleasure, and they will no doubt 
remember and adopt the sentiments of truth thus so 
beautifully and forcibly taught. 
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Since the paper just read has so well covered the 
ground of the ministry, I wish to speak a word in favor 
of other ministry than that of preaching,—especially the 
ministry of loving service. This we may perform. We 
speak much of Faith and Charity, but we undervalue 
Hope. The world needs the ministry of Hope. It 
nerves the heart and is of Divine essence. Hopeful, 
helpful living preaches even more effectually than words. 
I wish in this end of our century we might all take 
for our motto the inscription on an old English escutcheon, 
‘« Love and Serve.’’ Truly— 

‘* Our Common Master did not pen 
His followers up from other men.” 

When we serve our brothers we most effectually serve 
God. He needs not our adoration, our praises, even our 
abject worship. He wants our cheerful, loving obedience. 
If a child be taught to serve those nearest him, when 
he is young, when he is a man he will serve the world. 
This altruistic spirit should be inculcated from infancy. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Let him that is greatest among you be as 
him that serveth,’’ and he set us this noble example. 
No man may live for himself, his own, alone. The 
opportunity for service is always with us. We need not 
cross our own threshold to find it. 

‘* He that seeketh his own life shall lose it.’’ He 
may not have money to give, he may have little strength, 
or even knowledge or wisdom, but we can always be help- 
ful in some way, if our hearts are unselfish and set to- 
ward helpfulness, which is better than sacrifice. 

It is for our own good that we should go to meeting, 
not His. ‘* He needeth not the poor device of man.’’ 
So we see there are many forms of ministry. Let us 
** Love, Serve.’’ 

‘« Life saved for self is lost, while they who lose it in 
his service hold the lease of God’s eternal day.’’ 


XIV. 
HOW SHALL WE MAKE QUAKERISM REACH 
THE MASSES? 
JESSE H. HOLMES. 

THERE are two functions belonging properly to a 
church—a mission to the masses and a mission to the 
members. In its origin it devotes itself of necessity to 
the first of these missions ; but as time goes on its ener- 
gies are more and more directed toward the increasing 
number of members, while outsiders are more and more 
forgotten until, gathered into closely related groups, it 
comes to expect outsiders to come to it. Instead of 
seeking for sufferers, it sets up offices and waits for pa- 
tients. There was a time when, we may say, George Fox 
was the only Friend in the world. The whole world was 
then his field of labor, as it was also of many of his 
converts and of the generation after him. They gath- 
ered together indeed for mutual encouragement in their 
work. But from this the work narrowed to that mutual 
encouragement itself. From seeking those places where 
men most needed their gospel, our ministers gradually 
contracted their labors to the seeking of those who had 
their gospel ; leaving the mission of searching for those 
who were lost, they seemed to be satisfied with keeping 
those who were found. Instead of preaching the gospel 
to every creature, we have settled down to preaching it 
to each other. 


It would seem that the founders of our Society may 
have feared this tendency, since they endeavored in 
every possible way to avoid those forms about which a 
narrow church might contract itself ; their plan of meet- 
ing shows itself as intended to provide for a society of 


active apostles. But the inertia of human nature, the 
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tendency to work along lines of least resistance, has 
proved too strong. 

The question before us, then, is—How to restore the 
Society of Friends to its primitive condition as a society 
of consecrated apostles, all working in their several ways 
for the advancement, not of Quakerism, but of human- 
ity? For we wish Quakerism to reach the masses not as 
the oarsman who reaches the water with his oar in order 
to push himself forward, but as those who put their 
shoulders to a load to push the load forward. Quakerism 
is a means, notan end. The masses do not need Qua- 
kerism but Christianity. Quakerism is one means among 
many for taking Christianity to the masses. My subject, 
being interpreted, should read: ‘* How shall we by Qua- 
kerism make Christianity reach the masses?’’ And we 
must not gloss over the fact that in the near past it has 
been doing but little toward that end, however it may 
accomplish its minor function in its duties to its own 
members. 

Let us clearly recognize our work, our allies, our 
enemies, and the means at our disposal for accomplishing 
our ends: 

Our purpose is to bring home to as many individuals 
as possible a feeling sense—not a reasoned-out assent 
merely, but a vital controlling recognition—of the pres- 
ence of the indwelling spirit of God, as well as a willing- 
ness to accept this spirit as aninfallible guide. A neces- 
sary corollary of this recognition is the personal respon- 
sibility of each soul for the working out of its destiny. 
It carries with it a new declaration of independence for 
the individual. It implies a rejection of all servitude to 
authority or to habit and a full acceptance by each of 
the mission of his own life and character. It should 
give to the world the advantage of the workings of each 
original mind. Dependence on the Infinite involves inde- 
pendence of all that is finite. ‘* Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’” And freedom from 
creeds and traditions, from authority of books and of 
men is not less necessary for the true development of the 
soul, because it is in many cases unwelcome. Responsi- 
bility is as essential to soul-growth as activity to physical 
growth. And I may add that any subject involving right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood, may be made the basis 
for teaching God’s word. We are thus enabled to find 
a basis of interest in every soul if we will but come to it 
in the spirit of true brotherhood. You will say this 
demands broad knowledge and hard work. That is ex- 
actly what it does demand. 

We must not shrink from adapting our expression of 
the truth to those with whom we deal. Let us remember 
that the apostles spoke to every nation in its own tongue. 
If the beloved phraseology of our traditions shall cause 
a brother to offend, we must borrow the language of his 
world, becoming all things to all men, that we may by 
all means save some. Our peculiarities are helpful as a 
bond of unity in our own meetings but should be cast 
aside without hesitation when they are a hindrance to an 
approach to our fellows. 

Our allies are all Christian people, within and without 
Christian churches and especially the ministers of those 
churches. By the peculiarity of our church government 
every member holds in our meetings the position of 
pastor in proportion to his powers. Every one is respon- 
sible for the same work which in other churches is con- 
centrated on the minister. However our testimony 
against a hireling priesthood may have applied to the 
younger sons of English nobles who entered the church 
as they did the army, for a livelihood only, it has no 
application to the thousands of men, many of them of 
commanding abilities, who have turned aside from pos- 
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sible successes in other lines to work fur humanity ina 


profession which offers tew worldly prizes for a life of 


‘drudgery and uncertainty ; and their acceptance of the 


pittance which makes it possible to give their whole 
time to their special duties, by no means excludes them 
from the ranks of free gospel ministers. No doubt 
there are mercenaries among them; but so far as my 
experience goes they are very few. Do not mistake me 
as advocating their plan for our meetings. Their method 
would violate those traditions which area part of our 
charch life and would ruin us utterly for effective work ; 
but for very many it is doubtless the right and effective 
way. Not less our allies are all organizations and indi- 
viduals which are working like ourselves for the uplift- 
ing of humanity ; and our meetings should arrange for 
systematic union with such societies as the W. C. T. U., 
the C. E., the Y. M. C. A., without too close scrutiny 
of their official opinion of us. And also we should lend 
a hand to more temporary unions for special work. Our 
meeting-houses should be freely at the disposal of every 
good cause. It is a curious development that after pro- 
testing against the theory that a church building has any 
possible sanctity, our meetings should in some cases have 
become the most rigid in regarding our houses as some- 
thing more than places for gathering, to be used when- 
ever people want to gather for a good purpose. A case 
in point of the right use of our buildings was the Social 
Purity meeting recently held in Baltimore, where our 
Friends held their meeting-house entirely at the service 
of the cause, and a movement was started which is cer- 
tain to result in untold good. Let us be universal 
helpers both as a church and as individuals. 

Our enemies are, as of old, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil—the spirit of worldliness, the love of money, 
and the fear of it, the spirit of luxury, the love of ease, 
the inertia of selfish comfort as well as those lower but 
less insidious forms of evil—drunkenness, impurity, vio- 
lations of the plain laws of morality. 

Finally, what as to means? And here, I have no 
doubt, there will be disappointment. The world has 
not swung in its unceasing circles through scores of cen- 
turies leaving hidden any royal way for the easy accom- 
plishment of great duties. I have no new thing to 
offer. I can only pass in review some of the ‘old and 
tried expedients by which a few obstacles may be re- 
moved, leaving still and forever the necessity for an 
earnest driving zeal, for power from on high adapted and 
used by those below. We must resolutely and without 
discouragement turn to the doing again and again what 
we have done and what others have done, anxious only 
to do it better and better as our life flows on. 

We should make greater use of our First-day meet- 
ings. A large majority of our citizens have no church 
relations, or only formal ones. These we may proverly 
urge to attend our meetings, and may surround with an 
atmosphere of friendliness which is better than mountain 
air or seaside for many diseases. Our First-day schools, 
too, are capable of much greater usefulness. They 
should be adapted, especially in the adult classes, for a 
systematic and straightforward study, with all the light 
attainable, of those perplexing questions which our com- 
plex national life forces upon us. It would be strange if 
it were not false, that Jewish national life is religious, 
while American national life is secular. We may be 
sure that so long as the adult classes offer only the bar- 
renness that is usual in them, they will never attract out- 
siders, though they may hold those for whom the presence 
of friends makes them pleasant. Let them bravely 
attack the vital questions of sociology, of charities, of 
crime and punishment, of education—the real religious 
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questions—and earnest men and women will be drawn to 
them. Settling questions is an individual function ; 
stirring them can be done best in groups. How rare is a 
discussion for the discovery of the truth! How gener- 
ally we strive to prove ourselves right instead of discovery 
who is right! If you will excuse a personal reference, | 
may say that I have twice tried such a plan with adult 
classes with the result that in one case the class was some- 
times larger than the meeting which preceded it, and in 
the other the class increased between t:vo and three fold, 
being attended in some cases by members of other 
churches after their own services were over, and by many 
who belonged to no church. 

In addition to regular meetings special evening or 
afternoon meetings could often be successfully arranged, 
especially in country neighborhoods, making use of 
streets, lawns, groves, or private houses, and arranging 
for ministers or other speakers of our Society to attend. 
This is already done to a considerable extent in philan- 
thropic work, and might be made useful in the more 
general work also. It is usually safe to assume that a true 
minister has a call to go wherever he is wanted, but he is 
not usually in a position to judge when and where he will 
be most effective. Moreover, he is usually in a measure 
tied to his own meeting on First-day morning, and could 
more easily attend others at other times. They need be 
none the less effective if they are planned for some special 
phase of religious work, and many of our members would 
be willing to address meetings if they were definitely 
asked to speak on some special topic. Moreover, many 
would attend such gatherings if notice of topic and 
speakers were duly announced, who would not attend our 
regular meetings. Such meetings could be planned and 
arranged by any member. 

Another extension of our work should be made in the 
direction of speaking in other churches. A little culti- 
vation of relations with them, the making clear that we 
are single-hearted in furthering the higher life, and have 
no designs on their membership, a little tact in avoiding 
unimportant doctrinal subjects would open to our minis- 
ters a large proportion of the pulpits of the land. And if 
occasionally our visits were returned, although such 
would not often be the case, we would gain rather than 
lose by the new point of view. This is by no means a 
revolutionary suggestion. There are present several who 
habitually speak in other churches as way opens, and no 
doubt help on the cause of free thought and the higher 
life. Again referring to personal experience ; in spending 
the past four summers in as many places away from home 
there was not one in whicn I was not asked to occupy the 
pulpit in one or another church, ‘This present summer, 
being situated where church services are held only occa- 
sionally, another Friend and myself held five meetings 
which were attended by from sixty to a hundred people, 
many of whom had probably never heard of Friends be- 
fore, but who received our message in the same spirit of 
love in which it was offered. Moreover, our party at- 
tended the Sunday-school which was held regularly, and 
one of our number gathered a class of young men from 
those who were not in the habit of attending. 

In the old days when the Roman emperors undertook 
to stamp out Christianity, their method was to scatter the 
congregations, banishing the converts to distant parts of 
the empire. But it came to pass that each one became a 
center for the propaganda and the means intended to crush 
the new religion was the one best adapted to its spread. 
Our special forms as Friends are built up on the traditions 
of our past. They have deep meaning for us, and should 
only be changed by a gradual growth and without loss of 
continuity. But they have noessential relations with our 
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principles,—with the truth that makes free. Circum- 
stances have scattered our Friends perhaps as widely as 
the Christians were scattered of old. This is not so much 
a disaster as an opportunity. Our isolated Friendsshould 
be centers of propaganda, using whatever means are 
most effective. The large intelligent class which is not 
attracted by ordinary churches is just the class best 
adapted to work for us and to be worked upon by us. 
The name of ‘‘ Friends’ meeting ’’ might not draw them, 
but under the name of c/ud, society, or what not, the free 
interchange of elevated thought and feeling which should 
be found in our meetings would accomplish the same re- 
sults. Let subjects connected with the higher life be 
considered by appointment. If a basis of silence is not 
possible, let the basis be a prepared paper, remembering 
that it is not a question between that and a meeting like 
our own, but often between that and nothing. In some 
cases, doubtless, classes for children might be organized 
in private houses or in school-houses, even where adults 
cannot be brought together. Our yearly meetings should 
be ready to recognize and encourage such attempts by 
visiting committees and by correspondence, and in all 
cases it should be remembered that forms are to facilitate 
work and make it effective, and are to be thrown aside if 
they do not accomplish this. 

It will be noticed that no suggestions have been 
offered that do not involve work and responsibility— 
none moreover that are not being put into practice to 
some extent. I venture to say that this will be true of 
this conference asa whole. A few of our members are 
using every means at their disposal. But most of them 


hide behind personal duties or behind a false humility 
which in many cases is no more than a sluggish and un- 
worthy shrinking from care or from publicity. 


We have 
no laity and no place for idlers. Other churches are 
arranged especially with reference to those who desire 
to fake only, while our very life depends on the willing- 
ness of each member to give. Every true Friend is a 
member of the church militant. Humility is an excellent 
virtue when rewards and honors are in question, but it is 
only an evil and that continually when it keeps its pos- 
sessor idling in the presence of unlimited and varied 
work. The duties of our church involve personal sacri- 
fice. Personal pleasures must be given up, the sense of 
leisure must be laid aside. Each must plan for himself 
what he can best accomplish, but each must be content 
to meet with many apparent failures. Our present best 
is a necessary preparation for a better best. And while 
philanthropic work, committee work, literary work should 
be done, another form especially should not be left un- 
done, and that is the spoken word. Paul says, ‘‘ It has 
pleased God through the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe.’’ The records of 2,000 years of re- 
formers show not one whose work was not largely—per- 
haps chiefly—done by earnest speech. No other means 
can be substituted for the direct projection of thought 
from soul to soul. It is not eloquent speech, elegant 
speech, learned speech, though these are zreat helps, but 
earnest, loving speech that reaches the soul. To attempt 
to do without it is to turn our backs on the experience of 
all generations. To allow it to go uncared for and un- 
cultivated is a crime against the possibilities of our lives. 
The need for education and culture has been discussed 
elsewhere and is all-important ; but for the adapting of 
all the powers of mind and soul to the work of turning 
our brothers from the husks of temporary things, there is 
necessary, combined with the glowing, zealous, wise, and 
active life, the winged social messenger of the air. 
Friends, is our interest in Quakerism or in human- 
ity? Is it the pleasurable excitement of members that 
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draws us together, or a driving sense of the need of 
humanity ? Is it in the last analysis a love of self and 
of pleasure, or a love of those little ones who swelter and 
die as the beasts that perish, in yonder great city, those 
who stagger without hope into unlamented graves, those 
who might be joint heirs with Christ and who choose to 
be company with swine? Let the future answer. The 
world calls for pioneers in a new movement against caste 
and for brotherly kindness. It needs leaders not neces- 
sarily of great powers, but of great love, willing and de- 
termined to dedicate their lives to leading others into 
paths of peace. Who in this great audience will here 
and now make this dedication ? 





aY. 
PAPER BY ANNA M. JACKSON. 
[Discussion of the paper by Jesse H. Holmes. ] 

Ir is my firm conviction that to make Quakerism 
reach the masses it must be carried where they are. It is 
therefore pertinent to inquire, Where are the masses ? 
Struggling and suffering in our crowded city slums. We 
occasionally see them there when we have gone to business 
or charity, going to and fro to their daily employment 
morning and evening. We mingle with them, and 
seemingly there is no difference between us ; and during 
the business day, our wavs are not much different from 
the ways of the rest. We begin to differentiate after 
business hours. The masses seek amusement on the 
streets, listlessly on the corners, or hurry to Park or 
pleasure resorts. They crowd the liquor saloons that the 
19th Century civilization so plentifully provides for them ; 
they fill to overflowing every place where good music can 
be heard, whether it be the cheap variety show, or the ex- 
pensive Academy of Music. 

In addition, the wealthy masses have clubs, balls, 
yacht-races, and other amusements of their own. 

That mental stimulation is craved is shown by the way 
the masses crowd into and more than fill the largest 
audience halls, to listen to the fascinating and eloquent 
preacher of modern infidelity. We may meet them 
again in free libraries and art galleries, and museums 
when these are open on a legal holiday. 

The religious gatherings claim some attention is 
shown by the fact that the buildings of the Mother 
Church are too small to hold her children, and we may 
often see them outside, telling their beads. The masses 
march to the drum of the Salvation Army. They go to 
hear ‘‘the popular preacher.’’ The seats of ‘the 
Working Church ’’ are never empty, and the Christian 
Endeavor Society takes by storm any city that entertains 
its annual gathering. What do these facts, as to where 
we find the masses, show to be their needs? Do not 
they indicate that the masses want, added to the 
necessities of life, something to interest them, and that 
they will receive that something in whatever shape it 
comes to them? Nothing else can add interest to every- 
day existence as does a practical religion. My feeling is 
that Quakerism is preéminently the faith that by its 
teaching of the equality and universality of God's deal- 
ings with his children is best qualified to raise the 
masses from triviality to earnestness. The masses do not 
want creeds,—they go to hear the magnetic, the 
sympathetic, the inspiring speaker, but when he goes 
away there is no congregation for his successor. The 
masses do not fill the Protestant churches much better 
than they fill Friends’ meeting-houses. I do not, there- 
fore, agree with the writer of the paper that Quakerism 
can reach the masses through codperation with church 

gencies. The masses are outside of the churches, 


searching for something that they do not find there. If 
pure Quakerism—the belief in the indwelling of God in 
every human soul, teaching his people himself freely, 
without intermediary,—could be taught to those who are 
groping for light, would it not satisfy the present yearning 
and prove a powerful agent for the uplifting of the 
world ? 

If pure Quakerism could go to the miserable creatures 
of the cities’ slums, showing them that there is something 
better than material things,—that there is in the world 
‘a Power that makes for Righteousness ’’ ; that God is 
in the bit of blue sky between the tall buildings, in the 
spot of green in the cities’ parks, in the river that washes 
its wharves, in the people around, poor, ignorant, and 
degraded like themselves,—more than all, that God is in 
each one’s own soul, chiding, encouraging, pleading,— 
that Ae is, in reality, the temple of the Living God, is it 
conceivable that the influence would not be uplifting? 
If to the materialist, pure Quakerism, Quakerism un- 
trammeled by tradition, unbound, perhaps, in any book 
of discipline, genuine Quakerism, could teach its lesson, 
there would be a development of the whole man where 
now the development is but partial. From our colleges 
will come, some day, the educated Evangel of Quakerism 
who will meet the scientist on his own ground, and show 
him the sublime conception of God given by the latest 
teachings of evolution. This, the grandest and most 
reverent idea of Omnipotence ever formulated by the 
human mind, belongs logically, as a religious principle, 
as far as I can learn, only to the Society of Friends, 
which has ever taught the indwelling of the Divine Spirit 
in the human soul. When we have young, earnest, edu- 
cated, consecrated teachers of Quakerism, they will 
prove to the thinking masses that the development of 
man, physically, mentally, and morally, has regularly 
grown from the beginning, guided by inexorable law, the 
product of Lovc,—not only the ‘‘ greatest thing in the 
world,’’ but the most rational thing in the world. Until 
such teachers do arise, I believe we cannot bring Quaker- 
ism to the masses. I believe the world is ripe for Qua- 
kerism, and the masses need it, but we touch them at too 
few points, and at these we make too slight an im- 
pression. 

This should not discourage us. 
points of contact. The paper read contains some sug- 
gestions as to how. Open air meetings, conducted with 
zeal, tact, and intelligence, without which they should 
not be attempted, would be taking Quakerism to the 
masses. We may codperate, as mentioned in the paper, 
in philanthropic work with other organizations, not sec- 
tarian in their character. 

We may have our own mission schools, free kinder- 
gartens, public drinking fountains, Quaker college settle- 
ments, coffee rooms, and other modern appliances for the 
benefit of humanity. We can use the public press, as is 
done by our Baltimore friends, by reporting the addresses 
of our speakers, or by explaining our testimonies as the 
need for it arises. The most effective work which we can 
do for Quakerism is to try to ve it. Our example may 
be an incentive to some who come after us, may have the 
power which we lack, of teaching Quakerism to the 
world. Each meeting-house may become a centre of 
practical righteousness, and so we can make ourselves 
known and felt in the world as a Society that has faith in 
a Living God, and shows that faith by works. 


We can increase our 


Ir is good for us to think that no grace or blessing is 
truly ours till we are aware that God has blessed some one 
else with it through us.—PAi//ips Brooks. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 40.—TENTH MONTH 4, 1896. 
PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: ITS OUTLINE 
AND HISTORY. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—I am not ashamed of the gospel ; for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.—Rom. 1: 16. 

FARRAR says, in his introduction to the study of the 
Epistle to the Romans, that ‘‘ Christianity was early in- 
troduced into Rome. Although even when this letter 
was written the church presents but few traces of civili- 
zation. It was probably casually founded, and was with- 
out any very regular organization. It was composed of 
both Jewish and Gentile elements, who may possibly have 
met in separate communities. We can hardly say which 
element preponderated. Paul seems to address both. In 
11: 13, he says, ‘I speak unto you, Gentiles,’ and yet 
in 7: 1, he says, ‘I speak to them that know the law.’ 
At one time he writes as an apostle of the Gentiles. On 
the other hand, in 4: 1, he speaks of ‘Abraham our 
father,’ and he assumes that his readers have an intimate 
knowledge of the Old Testament. The nucleus of the 
Church was Jewish, the Gentiles mainly proselytes, who at 

Rome were very numerous.”’ 

The genuineness of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans has 
never been doubted. Its date, 58 A. D., is fixed with 
more absolute certainty than that of any other Epistle. 
Unfortunately the Epistles of Paul have been arranged in 
the Bible in rather a haphazard order ; that to the Ro- 
mans, although not written until six years later than his 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians, being placed first. 

All writers agree in recognizing the greatness of this 
Epistle. Calvin said that ‘‘ every Christian should feed 
upon it as the daily bread of his soul.’’ Luther calls it 
‘«the chief book of the New Testament and the purest 
Gospel.’’ Coleridge acknowledged it ‘‘ the profoundest 
book in existence.’’ 

It is highly probable that while this letter was prima- 
rily intended for the Christians at Rome, it was at the 
same time a circular treatise sent with varying personal 
greetings to other churches. Letters between churches 
and their teachers were no new things, the Jewish com- 
munities having from very early times corresponded with 
each other by Epistles which were carried by deputations. 

At the time when Paul addressed his Epistle to the 
Romans, Rome comprised a circuit of a little more than 
tweive miles, in which area were crowded two million 
inhabitants. 

During the reign of Claudius many of the Jews were 
expelled from Rome, but they had established themselves 
too strongly to be repressed, and when the Epistle was 
written they were a large and influential community. 

Paul was at Corinth, and was making preparations for 
another journey to Jerusalem. His thoughts were turned 
toward Rome, for he anticipated stopping at the Imperial 
City on his way to Spain. At the same time there was 
also departing from Corinth one of his converts, a dea- 
coness of the church. Phoebe, a person of considerable 
wealth and influence, was about to sail to Rome on im- 
portant private business. It was a fitting opportunity, of 
which Paul availed himself, in sending by her a letter to 
the Roman Church. 

Although he had never yet visited Rome, yet he was 
not unknown there, and it was only too probable that the 
Roman Christians would have heard false or distorted 
views of him and his teachings; therefore, he was exceed- 
ingly anxious, before visiting them in person, to inform 
them of the character of his teaching and the principles 
of his faith. Such a statement was quite necessary, for 
his theological views were greatly open to attack. 


Paul was peculiarly susceptible to the surrounding 
conditions of life, and his mind was constantly exercised 
in the cause of progress and reform. He was particularly 
fitted to demonstrate the power of Divine Truth, and was 
ardently desirous of bringing to the Romans that faith 
which he had already carried over a vast extent of Asia, 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, to Ephesus, to Macedonia, to 
Corinth. 

Encouraged by the success of his labors, he was evi- 
dently in a calm, peaceful mood when he dictated to 
Tertius his affectionate and soul stirring Epistle to the 
Romans. 

The majority of the Roman Christians were of Gen- 
tile origin (Rom. 1: 13), and Paul tells them that his 
purpose of entering so fully in his letters upon the doc- 
trines and rules of Christianity is not so much to teach 
them as to remind them; and that he is justified in 
assuming authority to exhort them by the special com- 
mission which Christ had given him to the Gentiles. 

His Epistles come fresh from the heart, and therefore 
appeal most touchingly to the heart. He opens his 
Epistle to the Romans with a greeting ‘‘ toall that are in 
Rome,’’ making no distinction between Gentile and Jew, 
but calls them ‘‘ all the beloved of God.’’ After thanks- 
giving for their faith, he expresses his great desire to be 
with them, ‘‘ For I long to see you, that I may impart 
some spiritual gift,’’ and that each may be comforted by 
the other’s faith. 

After picturing the sinfulness of the Gentiles, he enters 
the proof that the Jews have sinned not less fatally, and 
appeals to all to live worthily of their changed nature ‘ 
to apply to their daily moral duties the great doctrine 
which he has developed. 

He closes his Epistle with personal messages, and 
again refers to the deliverance of man by obedience and 
faith in Christ. 

The fundamental theme is given in our Golden Text 
(Rom. 1: 16): ‘‘I am not ashamed of the gospel ; for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.’’ He advances this doctrine of justification by 
faith, and shows that it is not attained by outward ordi- 
nances; that all true faith is inseparable from works. 
By faith, in its full and ultimate significance, Paul meant 
‘that oneness with Christ, that death with Him unto 
sin, and that life with Him unto righteousness, which are 
its final result and richest flower.’’ 

The leading thought of this Epistle is that ‘‘ the just 
shall live by faith.’’ In its original context, the verse 
meant ‘the just man shall live (7. ¢., be delivered from 
peril) by his fidelity ;’’ but Paul reads a deeper meaning 
into ‘‘faith’’ and ‘live ’’ MHabakuk ends where Paul 
begins.—Farrar. See Hab. 2: 4; Rom.1: 7; Gal. 
3: 2; Heb. 10: 38. 


HE sets an open path before us: we must walk in it. 
More, we must be willing to believe that the path is open, 
that we have strength to walk in it. God’s gift glides 
into man’s choice. It is needful that we should follow 
with our effort in the track of his foregoing power.— 
George Macdonald. 


Tue Church of God needs something ; the church of 
God must have something more than she has to-day, with 
all her prestige and all her energy. She needs the upper 
chamber ; she needs the tarrying at Jerusalem; she needs 
the power of the Holy Ghost; she needs a continued 
Pentecost, and nothing less than this can bring to her 
the slightest possible particle of power.—2. Fay Mills. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


From whatever direction the subject is approached, there 
is substantial agreement by every class of religious 
people that the Scriptures deserve reverent and thought- 
ful study. Whether they are to be regarded as the 
‘* Word of God,’’ according to the view of some, or as 
literature inspired by the Divine nature in a special 
measure, and therefore ‘‘ profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness,’’ the conclusion that they should be dili- 
gently read is the same. 

It is true that in the Church before the Reformation 
the Scriptures were not given to the people, but were 
withheld from them by the priesthood. It is also true 
that the great stroke of the Protestant reformers was the 
freeing of the Scriptures from the priestly control, and 
the giving them into the hands of all. Not until this 
was accomplished could there begin to be, in any large 
measure, the individual right of judgment, the freedom 
of each conscience, or the spread of spiritual religion. 
With the Bible in an unknown language, and copies of 
it not permitted to be possessed by the people, the reign 
of bigotry, the suppression of religious freedom, and the 
maintenance of superstition, were made comparatively 
easy. 

We live, happily indeed for us, in a better day. 
Delivered out of the hands of persecution and oppres- 
sion, we have the opportunity also of escape from ignor- 
ance and superstition. We not only have the Scriptures 
freely in our possession, in our own tongue, but knowl- 
edge concerning them,—their origin, their authorship, 
the manner in which they have come down to us, the 
decisions as to their inclusion or rejection as part of the 
‘‘canon,’’ their translations, the uncertainties of parts 
of the text,—all this is within our reach. That we 
should reject this knowledge, or even be indifferent to it, 
is inconceivable. We painfully and perseveringly study 
a multitude of subjects unimportant compared with this, 
and that we should prefer to be ignorant on it is not to 
be thought of. 

The study of the Bible thus becomes a duty of our 
time. The day has come when it is possible. Intelli- 
gence advances ; what may now be done was not possible 
even a century ago. The powers that make for the sup- 
pression of individual freedom have declined in force. 
Bigotry is not all gone, superstition still survives, but the 
evolution of all things is toward the light. That this 
study should be reverent is a necessary outgrowth of our 





approach to the subject. It is because we revere the 
Book, and because we desire to possess ourselves of the 
truth it contains, that we wish to make the study. We 
want to know it as it is, not as it is not. We want to 
free our knowledge of it from the mixture of error which 
the darker ages gathered about it. As in the time of 
the Reformation our predecessors claimed and gained the 
right to read it for themselves, the duty is laid on us to 
study and know it still more intimately and intelligently. 

We would name this the Study of the Scriptures. 
The phrase ‘‘ Higher Criticism ’’ is not a felicitous one. 
The word criticism suggests attack. It is not so in its 
technical sense, necessarily, but in its common use that 
meaning is naturally thought of. There is no attack on 
the Scriptures implied in an endeavor to make better 
and fuller acquaintance with them ; the fact is precisely 
the reverse of this. 


BIRTHS. 
FRENCH.—Eighth month 9, 1896, to W. Howard and Florence 


Broomell French, of Philadelphia, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth 
Borton. 


MARRIAGES 


BRANSON—ROBINSON.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Elihu D. and Emily F. Robinson, Chester, Meigs Co., Ohio, Ninth 
month 2, 1896, Dr. J. Holmes Branson, of Washington, D. C., son 
of Nathaniel B. and Nancy H. Branson, of Clearbrook, Va., and Ellen 
Marcia Robinson. 


STRAYER—MARSHALL.—at the home of the bride’s parents, 
West Chester, Pa., on Ninth month 16, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Frances, daughter of William P. Marshall, and Franklin Reese Strayer, 
of Reading, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


JANNEY.—At Saratoga, N. Y., Ninth month 14, 1896, Mary 
Coggeshall, wife of Emmor Kimber Janney, of Philadelphia ; a valued 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


SMITH.—At Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., on Sixth-day evening, 
Ninth month 18, 1896, Matilda Smith, aged 82 years, 6 months, and 
17 days ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
Plumstead Friends’ ground, on the afternoon of the 20th. 

She was a daughter of the late Charles and Martha Smith; the 
latter, who died in Second month, 1841, at the age of 56, was an 
approved minister of Plumstead Particular Meeting and Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


EDITH P. FLINT. 


At Germantown, Philadelphia, Ninth month 7, 1896, Edith Pusey, 
widow of Isaac S. Flint, aged 84 years, a lifelong member with Friends. 
[ The following tribute has been sent us :] 


Edith Pusey Flint, widow of Isaac S. Flint, eldest child of Jonas 
Pusey, sister of Joshua L. and Pennock Pusey, and Hannah P. Heald, 
all of Wilmington, Del., passed from this life on the 7th instant, at 
Germantown, Philadelphia, at the age of 84. The testimony of those 
who live with us—who witness our conduct when under the strain of 
daily duty—is to be truly trusted. As one of those privileged persons, 
I speak. 

Hers wasa combination of the rarest attributes of mind and heart. 
She accepted cheerfully and with fine courage whatever came into her 
life as a discipline wholesome and beneficent. The usual weaknesses 
of the moral nature were not hers. Humility and an entire absence 
of self-appreciation were preéminently her characteristics. She lived 
in a heaven which was the inevitable outcome of a spirit of purity, 
devotion, and self abnegation. Such a life, in its simplest majesty, was 
hers. Unselfish, brave, hopeful, faithful, she had but little of what is 
called the world’s goods, yet she had all of the world’s good; an 
ardent lover of nature, full of tenderness to all mankind, ever ready to 
excuse faults and commend virtues, she lived eighty-four years of 
noblest life, of finest womanhood. She was blessed with a rare per- 
sonality, and so blessed others around her. Although her life was 
comparatively hidden, I canonize her in affection and reverence, for— 

‘* There is a greatness in unknown names, 
There is an immortality of quiet duties.’’ 
A. W. L. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISIT TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING.—III. 


On Second-day, the 7th, near the noon hour, we left our 
kind friends, by whom we had been so pleasantly and 
hospitably entertained, Aaron [Packer] taking us to May- 
nard station, on the Cleveland, Loraine and Wheeling 
railroad. This was the roughest ride we had yet experi- 
enced, having to go down a long, and in some places a 
rather steep hill, and where in the valley the heavy freshets 
had washed the road badly. Our railroad ride was only 
to Bannock, where we were met by Isaac Haines and 
taken to his home in Lloydsville, where a cordial welcome 
was given us. We found that arrangements had heen 
made for me to deliver an address on ‘‘Alcohol not a 
Necessity as a Remedial Agent.’’ A goodly number 
gathered, and seemed to be much interested in the in- 
formation given. We staid the night at I. Haines’s. 
Third-day morning I made a call on Mary Haines, a 
sister-in-law of Isaac’s, in her 87th year, and prevented 
trom going out by inability of a nervous character. At 
10 a. m.,a good sized meeting gathered at Plainfield, to 
whom the gospel message was given from the text, ‘+ Be 
ye perfect,’’ etc. To some present it was a season that 
will long be remembered. 

After meeting we went home to dinner with John 
Baldwin, who is a Methodist, his wife a concerned mem- 
ber with Friends. Here we were very kindly entertained, 
until time to go to our train. Clement Merritt took us 
over to Belmont, on the B. & O. railroad. Here we had 
a tedious wait. We arrived at the station a little overan 
hour before train time, and when the time came we were 
informed the train was two hours late, such an arrange- 
ment having been made on account of a fair at Wheeling ! 
This did not tend to give us any too favorable an impres- 
sion of the management of the B. & O. system. After 
this tedious waiting we had a short ride of about half an 
hour to Spencer’s Station, where we were met by Friend 
Spencer and taken to his home for tea, and where we had 
expected to stay the night, but on arriving there we 
learned that we were invited to the home of Priscilla 
Weise and daughters, two of whom had met us in Balti- 
more two years ago. In the evening we went to their 
home, a short distance away, for the night, and were very 
kindly entertained. 

Fourth-day morning we had a meeting at Quaker 
City attra. m. This was well attended, considering 
the busy season of the year. The message here was to 
show the close connection between our principles and 
the teachings of Jesus, and that when lived out they 
were amply sufficient for man’s salvation or restoration. 
A deep solemnity pervaded the meeting during the de- 
livery of the message, and at its close expression of 
satisfaction was given. 

We went with Rachel W. Doudney to the home of 
her daughter Viola Roman for dinner, and to await our 
train, and passed an agreeable afternoon. When the 
time came to leave we went to the station to find the 
train we wished to take was three hours late, and that 
the train on which we came to Spencer’s the day before 
was again two hours late,so we returned to the house 
again to await the latter. We then went to Cambridge, 
so that we might not miss our connections in the morn- 
ing. Here we found a comfortable and clean hotel, 
with a good table, at $1.25 per day, and no evidence of 
drinking anywhere, and but very little of smoking. 

Fifth-day morning we took atrain on the Cleveland & 
Marietta railroad, and while passing up the valley of 
Wills Creek we had an opportunity to view much of the 
ravages of the high water of a few weeks back. Acres 





and acres of corn and oats were entirely ruined, scarcely 
a vestige of the corn being left. The water had been 
over the cultivated fields to the depth of five to seven 
feet, as was shown by the marks left on the trees, and 
where the farmers were engaged in preparing some of 
their ground for wheat it was baked so hard that the out- 
look for a crop was not very encouraging. I could not 
help being saddened in spirit, as I remembered what so 
much destruction meant to the farmer, in these times of 
low prices. 

We changed cars at Valley Junction, and came to 
Canton, where we took the omnibus to be transferred 
across the town, a little over a mile, to the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago road, and after a wait of 
twenty five minutes took the train for Salem, where we 
were kindly met by James Whinery, and taken to his 
pleasant and hospitable home, and where we stayed the 
night. Sixth-day, rested during the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon took the train for Columbiana, where I was 
met by William Nichols and his son. The latter then 
drove me to the house of Benjamin Cleaver, about 6% 
miles southerly from Columbiana, where we took tea, and 
after a short visit we went a mile and a half further to 
Rogers, where a meeting had been appointed for the 
evening. It was held in the chapel of the College at 
that place, and was largely attended. The message, 
based upon the new commandment, ‘‘ that we love one 
another as I have loved you,’’ appeared to be well re- 
ceived, though the truth was spoken in clearness, point- 
ing out how this must be carried into all of our every-day 
life. After meeting we returned to the home of William 
Nichols for the night. After a short visit in the morning 
with William and his son, (the wife and mother not being 
living), I returned to Salem and was met by my wife and 
Leona Whinery, and taxen to the home of Eli Garretson 
for a call, and then to James Whinery’s to dinner, 
While at the dinner table, word was received of the 
funeral of Thomas Sharp, an old man who had been a 
member in young life, but disowned for marrying con- 
trary to the order. Feeling that it would be right to at- 
tend the funeral, we were soon on our way thither. He 
had been considered a ‘‘sceptic,’’ and the funeral was 
conducted in a simple manner. A nephew read an ac- 
count of his life, and commented on his religious views. 
I felt on sitting down in the room that he had not been 
understood by his fellow-men, that his life had been up- 
right and pure, and that the end was peace, and after the 
reading of the address I found it my place to bear testi- 
mony to what I felt, and to make some other remarks 
upon the perfect life and how to live it. After the 
funeral we went to the house of Comly Tomlinson to tea, 
and had an interesting visit with him and his wife, and 
in the evening we held a Temperance meeting in the 
meeting-house at Salem. Not a large but an interested 
audience present. Returned to James Whinery’s for the 
night. 

First-day morning opened pleasant but with the 
promise of a very warm day. After breakfast was over, 
James Whinery took us for a drive around the city of 
Salem, before meeting time, which proved to be very en- 
joyable. Quite a good sized meeting gathered, by whom 
the message from the text, ‘‘And this is life eternal to 
know Thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent,’’ seemed to be welcomed, and the meet- 
ing closed under a precious solemn covering. 

We went to Eli and Margaret Garrison’s to dine, and 
had to start very soon to reach an appointed meeting at 
West, at 3 p.m. Here another good sized audience for 
the place was gathered, to whom was opened the threefold 
nature of man, and his capabilities for good or for evil, 
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according to whether they were rightly or wrongly used. 
Close attention was paid, and much satisfaction expressed. 
We went home with Joseph S. Hartley, and spent the 
evening in his pleasant and hospitable home. And now, 
Second-day morning, as I am writing these closing lines, 
I feel that our mission through this yearly meeting has 
been one of much satisfaction. I have not felt to inquire 
into or seek out their weaknesses, but, in as far as ability 
has been afforded, to carry comfort and encouragement 
to all, while faithfully bearing my testimony to what 
has been unfolded to me to be the Truth. 
Joun J. CoRNELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
REACHING Los Angeles in due time, we find a large city, 
with much activity and high, beautiful buildings. Here 
the W. C. T. U. have reared their Temple and are 
carrying on the good work. A few miles in the trolley 
car and we are in Pasadena, and as the mountains are 
around about Jerusalem so they are on every side of this 
place of beautiful homes. The grounds are adorned with 
palms and long rows of the beautiful pepper tree, whose 
berries are red here, instead of black, as in Sacramento. 
The mountains on the Pacific slope are bare and barren 
looking, without trees, though in the winter grass covers 
many of the sides. 

Pasadena is a temperance city, and this may have 
helped its wonderful growth within a few years Passing 
its limits in adrive to San Gabriel, we saw the low adobe 
houses and poverty-stricken places, with ‘‘saloon’’ on 
frequent corners. Here we went through the San Gabriel 
Mission, built 126 years ago. It is kept in good order, 
and the pantings, as old as the mission, retain their 
Inside, always 


color and speak silently of the past. 
burning, is one small lamp, and feeling in these places the 
faithfulness which has kept for a century a lamp trimmed 
and burning, one questions whether, with a higher pro- 


fession, we are as true to our trust. After all, what 
matter the outward creed, if within the soul is kept white 
by obedience? My heart is continually thankful for the 
teachings of beloved parents ; to despise no one’s relig- 
ion, and not to judge, even our own Society, by its people, 
but by its principles. In every building dedicated to 
worship, honest hearts have sent up earnest prayers to the 
Maker of all. It can only be known in the great here- 
after what it cost of spiritual aspiration and physical en- 
durance to plant these missions for the love of man and 
the will of God. The walls are five feet thick, strong 
enough to hold the roof made of tiles that weighed almost 
three pounds each, and were two feet long. We were 
shown some of the old timbers carried down the moun- 
tains on the shoulders of men ; an old confessional, rude 
and decaying, where those who confessed to men learned 
to confess to the Father. 

Some of the streets in Los Angeles end against high 
hill sides, while in one direction there is a strip of land 
covered with derricks for getting out the oil. Some wells 
are in the yards, and when the discovery was made many 
houses were torn down or moved to other places. 

From here a few days were spent in visiting San 
Diego, going over to Mexico, and with some friends at 
Orange, on the way. Thisis a large orange district, with 
prunes and apricots, as well as grapes; but nothing is 
grown without irrigation, as sometimes there are five 
months without rain. The water is brought from the 
mountains in flumes, and the water tax is an expensive 
item, even when every man is limited in the time of 
using the water. When his turn comes furrows are 


opened down the long orchards, around the larger trees, 
and everywhere, if one expects any growth of tree, plant, 
shrub, or vine. The geraniums grow to the second 
story, and in some places the morning-glory runs over 
the roof and keeps open all day. While the foot-hills 
and mountains are always in sight, the bottom lands are 
level as can be, except in the beds of wide rivers that 
now are entirely dry ; and we see the stones that in win- 
ter are covered with a fast flowing river. 

At Los Angeles, in Hotel Westminster, a door from 
the reading room opens into Mr. Kendrick’s store, which 
contains Japanese goods found no where else in America. 
He is now in Japan to renew his stock, and each article, 
whether it cost seven hundred and fifty dollars or ten 
cents has been selected with care and exquisite taste. The 
china and other things are painted by the best Japanese 
artists. A vase about eight inches high had a thousand 
butterflies, not larger than a flax-seed, each fashioned of 
gold wire filled in and painted. One can spend a day 
seeing and learning of this wonderful workmanship of 
human hands. 

On the morning of our intended departure,upon reach- 
ing the station we learned that acloud burst in Arizona had 
disturbed a hundred miles of the Santa Fé road, and no 
trains passed Barstow. As that isa small place we stopped 
at San Bernardino. This is an inland town, and fifteen 
miles up the mountains. The Smiley Brothers, of Lake 
Mohonk, are building a beautiful winter resort here. They 
also have Smiley Heights, at Redlands, through which we 
passed. After two days’ wait here, and no hope of train 
getting through for two more, we went to Santa Monica, 
a lovely seaside place eighteen miles from Los Angeles. 
A plunge in the Pacific was most refreshing, and morn- 
ing, noon, and night bathers were seen in its waters. 
The waves are stronger and higher than at Atlantic City, 
and the setting sun shone through them, showing the 
beautiful green under the white foam. Back about seventy 
yards, the cliffs rose perpendicularly a hundred and fifty 
feet, and close under them was a row of summer cottages, 
orcamps. Up the long stairway the little town has a 
path of eucalyptus trees, and a row of them a mile long 
on the edge of the cliffs, while across the street are pretty 
homes. Every month in the year bathers are in the 
ocean here. At San Diego and Monterey there is little 
bathing, except in the great swimming pools under roofs, 
on account of the dangerous stingaree fish, whose bite is 
most poisonous. 

After two days here, and word that the train would go 
through, we left for Flagstaff, Arizona. The ride through 
the Mojave Desert had its interest,—the waterless 
rivers, the long stretches of barren earth, with only the 
yucca plant and tree for foliage, the bare, high hills, 
where so many have lost life wanting water, while in 
search of gold. Ninety-eight men were found dead last 
year, and now the Red Cross Society are talking of 
putting stations, so that the hunters of mines may be 
directed to the few springs that do exist—as men wi// 
hunt for gold, and we saw where one mine had produced 
ore that yielded a thousand dollars to the barrel. Near 
it are the greatest borax mines in the world, and at a 
little station we saw a loaded wagon being drawn by 
twenty mules. 

All night our train crept slowly over the new made 
road, yet we slept, knowing the faithful men in charge 
would do their best, and we could trust in them and the 
Eye that never slumbers nor sleeps. When through 
many checquered years the morning and the evening 
prayer has been an aspiration for a knowledge of the 
Divine Will, we believe that Will will guide plans and 
fix dates for departure or make clear the true ways of 
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action. We reached Flagstaff, five hours late but with- 
out accident, except the parting of the train and air 
brake, which gave a sudden jar, when the next sleeper 
struck our platform and crashed the top. That it was no 
worse was cause of gratitude, doubled when we learned 
from a passenger that the conductor had stood nearly 
all night on the steps with a lighted lantern. 

Are we grateful enough to the faithful men who carry so 
many lives in their keeping? Surely their reward is 
somewhere else than in the purse of gold. At Flagstaff 
we go to the Cliff Dwellers’ homes, and the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


REVIEW OF THE CONFERENCES. 
I FEEL it right for me to say that the same tendering, 
broadening influence of the spirit of Divine Love which 
permeated our assembling in the Conference at Chappa- 
qua, in 1894, was renewedly manifested in our midst dur- 
ing the recent gathering at Swarthmore, and it is under 
a sense of this cementing love that I venture to voice 
for one and all there gathered, ‘‘ that we are united in 
sincerely trusting that many of our brethren and sisters 
in the West, who have not been able to mingle with us 
on these interesting occasions may, in the near future, 
have an opportunity to enjoy the feast of good things 
whereof we in the East have been partakers.”’ 
Rancocas, N. J. C. G. S. 


We have much reason to be very grateful that the 
Conferences were in every way all that we could have 
asked to have them, and I believe that this one was cal- 
culated to reach out to those not Friends, to a very un- 
usual degree. I was much pleased that in so public a 
manner a true, brotherly feeling was manifested between 
ourselves and the representatives of those so long appar- 
ently widely separated from us. In all that vast number 
of Friends there was not one voice to express a sentiment 
to be regretted by the sweetest-spirited one amongst us, 
at least, none that I heard, and this should go far to 
strengthen our feelings of brotherly kindness. 

How little we can tell how wide spread will be the 
influence of the efforts we put forth! Since the Parlia- 
ment of 1893 I have felt assured that Friends must 
furnish the basis on which true Christian Unity will be 
brought about, and the world finally feel the Heavenly 
‘‘Alchemist turn even its very dust to gold,’’ but it will 
not be by bringing all into one outward organization, 
nor will there be any outward evidence, perhaps, to the 
common mind that Friends have been the ‘ leaven.’’ 
Nevertheless, I believe that with all their shortcomings as 
individuals, which have, of course, from time to time 
reflected upon the Society, this has been their mission, 
aided very materially by the many individuals who have 
risen superior to their professed creeds, and been in fact 
‘« Friends ’’ all unknown to themselves. 


Richmond, Ind. a 


The beauty and suitability of Swarthmore as the 
place to hold the Conferences have been amply manifest, 
and we can but look back to that week with the deepest 
feelings of joytul encouragement. It was remarkable in 
more than one line ; for not only was the number in 
attendance greater than at any Conferences preceding, 
but the spirit of the papers and speakers rose at times to 
a height of faith and tenderness heretofore unattained 
even by the many brave and heartfelt utterances we have 
heard in our midst. 

Though belonging to the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
may I not as one who has enjoyed the result without the 
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care, tell how smoothly the machinery seemed to me to 
work,—how noiselessly, yet with precision, each has filled 
its appointed (or chosen) duty? If there were any dis- 
satisfied spirits amongst us I did not meet them; on the 
contrary, all seemed as fair as were the skies upon the last 
day. And what a varied round of gentle weather, if one 
may use such a term, was experienced! Clear, fair, 
cloudy, or rainy heavens seemed alike to send down only 
blessing in different forms, and in our two exquisite 
rainbows we may read along with the natural law of 
physical cause and effect, the sure word of a covenant- 
keeping God, whose promises fail not, whether written 
in the Scriptures, in nature, or in the soul. 

These Conferences were the culmination of all we 
have had so far, and it seems as though nothing better 
could await us in the future. But Divine Love’s prom- 
ises are never ended ; every fulfillment holds the seed of 
a new promise, and the promise of the Conferences just 
ended is indeed glorious for service yet to come in the 
cause of Christ. A. L. D. 

West Chester, Pa. — 


So great a gathering convened to consider the wel- 
fare of the Society was a sight calculated to arouse the 
best feelings of the heart. The language of a writer 
might well be applied to this earnest people: ‘‘ True 
friendship is manifest in a friend who loveth at all times, 
through evil and bad report, through sorrow into joy ; 
through sin and suffering unto repentance. Such a one 
is more beautiful than the stars in the firmament above, 
more to be desired than all the wealth of Golconda. A 
pure heart is the crown of all beautiful things.’’ The 
earnest devotion and the prayerful attention manifest in 
the great audiences from time to time, gave evidence of 
abiding faith in the All-Father who watcheth over his 
obedient children. A Christ-Spirit seemed to pervade 
the atmosphere as the able papers pertaining to so many 
human needs were read and discussed. O.S. F. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

THE LiBERAL RELIGIOUS ConGREsS.—The American 
Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, of which Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, of Chicago, is president; Drs. Hirsch, 
Savage, Heber Newton, and William M. Salter, are vice- 
presidents, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, secre- 
tary, will hold its third annual meeting in Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, Movember 17, 18, and 19. The 
Rev. Philip S. Noxom, of Springfield, Mass., preaches 
the opening sermon, Among other speakers are Edwin 
D. Mead, of Boston ; the Rev. Messrs. Reed Stuart, of 
Detroit ; William C. Gannett, of Rochester ; Drs. Hirsch, 
Canfield and Thomas, of Chicago; Dr. Rexford, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and many other prominent representa- 
tives of various denominations. The Congress is a direct 
outcome of the World’s Fair Congress of Religious Soci- 
eties, the initiatory step having been taken during that 
meeting. It is an attempt to ameliorate the dogmatic 
spirit and to minimize the sectarian divisions in com- 
munities.— New York Tribune. 


Hurry makes slaves of us all. 


The sweeping move- 
ments of our lives and of our age deprive us of the sense 


of restfulness. We begrudge the time necessary to think 
composedly and adequately. We want to do everything 
upon short notice. Leisure seems absent from our nature 
and from our experience. Push and stir drive us hither 
and thither at will. As tothe result, we lack calmness 
of soul, orderly procedure, and steady and dignified 
action. We become fretful, impatient, and inconsistent. 
We fail to get the best out of either our physical, men- 
tal, or spiritual faculties.— Zhe Presbyterian. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

HOW BEST MAINTAINED IN SPARSELY SETTLED NEIGH- 
BORHOODS ; HOW BEST CONDUCTED TO PROMOTE 
THE INTERESTS OF OUR RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 

AND WHAT ARE OUR DUTIES TOWARD 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


BY JOSEPH S. WALTON.' 
{Paper read at Swarthmore Conference, Eighth month 20.] 


Tue concern which brought about a system of Friends’ 
schools grew out of a strong yearning for a liberal and 
guarded education. Friends have always been solicitous 
for the education of their children, but the desire for a 
higher education is not yet as general as might be desired. 
Too many Friends still rest satisfied with furnishing their 
children a term or two of academic training away from 
home. The entire body has not been stirred upon this 
subject as it might be if a thoroughly organized system 
of Friends’ schools was in vogue. Nevertheless, we feel 
convinced that the desire for a liberal education is be- 
coming more general. 

On the other hand, that part of the concern which 
has to do with a more guarded education has not made 
so general an impression among Friends. Although we 
may have changed the definition of the word ‘‘ guarded ’’ 
since the concern first rested upon us, although Friends’ 
principles may have diffused themselves into the world at 
large, are we prepared to lay aside that part of the con- 
cern? Although we have ceased living isolated from 
other society than ours, although the Free School s)stem 
offers improved opportunities for elementary education, 
are Friends, as a people, ready to abandon all appreciation 
of distinctive Friends’ schools? 

If these schools are to be taught by persons not in 
membership with us, if attending mid-week meeting and 
using the plain language are the only matters of distinc- 
tion between these and other schools, if these duties are 
performed by the the teacher because the committee de- 
sires it, then do monthly meeting schools differ in no 
way from other schools, and they fail in furnishing a 
guarded education. I take it that the word ‘‘ guarded ’’ 
now means not to isolate the child from the world, so 
much as to so educate him that he shall be a Friend in 
the midst of the world. If this is a guarded education, 
are there any Friends opposed to it? Is there, then, no 
further exercise for the fundamental principles of the 
Society? Are we opposed to military training in the 
common schools? Do we feel that business meetings 
conducted in the unity are superior to those conducted 
in the majority ? Are we impressed with the marvelous 
efficacy of Friends’ methods of dealing with offenders? 
Do we believe in a free Gospel ministry? Are we con- 
vinced that an hour in silent worship is an opportunity to 
listen to God whispering in the soul? Are we in love 
with plain living and free thinking ? If these things lie close 
to our hearts, if we would have them taught to our chil- 
dren, we need Friends’ schools. The fundamental doc- 
trines of the Society of Friends are capable of being taught. 
If the teacher is sincere and is deeply impressed with them, 
they will come to the surface in the history class, in the 
laboratory, in the lecture room. They are not mere 
dogma and creed, but enlarged conceptions of individual 
rights, responsibilities, and obligations. 

That young man or woman is blessed whose educa- 
tion is so framed that these things become as warp to the 
woof of other things. 

To accomplish this, however, something more is 
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necessary than a monthly meeting’s committee to select a 
teacher and see that the school attends mid-week meeting. 


THE SORT OF TEACHING NEEDED. 


It is one thing to tell a school that a meeting con- 
ducted in the unity has certain advantages, it is quite 
another to train them in their literary and other societies 
in this method of organization. The former method 
pursued in all things will either arouse their admiration or 
contempt for the Society of Friends; the latter if skil- 
fully managed will make them living Friends. Indeed 
the diversity and variety in the quality of work done in 
Friends’ Schools is remarkable. There is a sad lack of 
system, purpose, and professional training. Poor teach- 
ing is often tolerated for many terms if the teacher chance 
to be in favor with the committees. The committees 
themselves are not infallible in educational matters ; they 
are struggling in as many different directions as there are 
committees. In their councils there is a strange combi- 
nation of zeal, self-sacrifice, wisdom, and educational in- 
sight in unfortunate strife with old and exploded theories, 
notions, prejudices, and narrow views. In these councils 
there is wise, suggestive, and advisory power, and valu- 
able veto power,’but lame and faulty executive and 
guiding functions. A system of Friends’ Schools which 
shall accomplish what is possible and desirable needs a 
closer and better organization than the independent com- 
mittee system now in vogue. 

The native gifts of Friends as teachers are valuable. 
We have within our midst the means of developing a 
system of schools whose influence will be as potent, in its 
way, as the influence of our ministry was in earlier days. 
It is possible to have a system of schools which will not 
be confined to teaching the dead husks er forms of our 
peculiar organization, nor waste money, and time, and 
energy in trying to be like other schools, —thus reducing 
all evidences of Quakerism to a minimum. 

The Free School system, in its vigorous efforts to be 
non-sectarian, is in great danger of neglecting that part 
of the child’s religious nature which is part and parcel of 
his whole life. Sectarian schools, on the other hand, too 
often bury their native vigor under too much Sectarian- 
ism, too much form, too much husk to permit a sound 
and healthy development of youth’s best qualities. 

Although we are all willing to admit that the core of 
the thing, the kernel, is alone desirable, and that the 
husk is but chaff to be blown away, nevertheless nature 
still places a value upon the husk, and in her remarkable 
economy forms the husk first. Indeed, if the soil is 
barren and the season dry, husk is about all that is pro- 
duced. The non-sectarian school, which calls for an in- 
discriminate teaching of morality and no religion, is a 
vigorous effort to get at the kernel without the expense of 
building a husk. But only in an atmosphere produced by 
sincere religious lives with a generous purpose in view, 
can the precious kernel of the child’s religious life find 
nourishment. 

The Society of Friends has a free, open, but nutri- 
tious husk in the few forms which make us a people. It 
is possible within the limits of these things to develop in 
Friends’ schools that rich kernel so dear to the hearts of 
earnest Friends. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

How to maintain a system of Friends’ Schools in 
sparsely settled districts brings into consideration 
Friends’ attitude towards the Free School system. 

The difficulties of maintaining a school where there 
are but few Friends, and those scattered, is so great that 
efforts in this line have been spasmodic and temporary. 
There are fewer Friends’ children attending such schools 
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now than there were ten years ago. The Public School 
system is making rapid improvement, and is claiming the 
honest consideration of every philanthropic citizen whose 
love for humanity is growing larger. Indeed, it is an 
open question if the child is not as well off during the 
first eight or ten years of his school life in a well-con- 
ducted public school as in a select Friends’ school. Here 
he comes in contact with all the children in the neigh- 
borhood, and avoids the many evils incident to a sense 
of juvenile aristocracy. If the entire education of the 
child is among Friends and apart from all others, the 
mature manhood has difficulties to overcome in the busi- 
ness world which, unconquered, too often warp and nar- 
row the free development of his talents and influence. It 
produces a deficiency in that knowledge of relations, the 
absence of which augments the friction between him and 
his brother man. 

There is such a thing as too much exclusion from the 
world. Early Friends worked with zeal and efficacy out- 
side of the pale of their Society. Jesus of Nazareth spent 
his earthly life among the common people. In sparsely 
settled districts would it be amiss for Friends to patronize 
the free schools? If these schools are not as good as de- 
sired, it requires the influence of but a few stable families 
to make them so. A few papers and magazines for the 
reading table, a few books added to the library, a few 
visits to the school with an encouraging smile for the 
teacher, a few words for the unruly boys in the neighbor- 
hood, a few kindly visits with their parents, —these things 
work wonders, and offer opportunities for the exercise of 
that kind of Quakerism which made men like Robert 
Barclay and John Woolman. When a Friends’ school 
in a neighborhood has drawn away the best families from 
the public school, the difficulty of teaching and morally 
guiding the remainder is enhanced many fold. Under 
such circumstances the free school teacher works with 
tied hands. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


A poor teacher can secure better results in the Friends’ 
schools than a good teacher in the common schools. Just 
in proportion as one school reaches above the moral level 
the other goes below. Just how far Friends are justified 
in putting the knife into society at large in order to pre- 
serve their peculiarities as a people and to hedge their 
children about is a serious question. Is it wise to have 
two schools in the same place doing comparatively the 
same work! Is it economy to draw large sums from the 
Yearly Meeting’s funds to maintain such schools ? 

Shall we then abandon Friends’ schools in sparsely 
settled districts? Shall we then make missionaries of our 
children? Shall we expose them when small and protect 
them when they are older? As the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined. If the child goes astray during the first eight 
years of school life can we hope to save him later? Such 
questions have a legitimate place in the mind of every 
interested parent. 

Nevertheless, many years of observation in this field 
compel me to say, first, that the home influence is strong- 
est during the first eight years of a child’s school life ; 
then if ever can the evils of an unguarded education be 
more or less neutralized by the home. 

Second, that the enduring influence of the school in 
moral directions is strongest during the four years which 
intervene between the common school education and the 
college course, the college preparatory years, the aca- 
demic years which often prepare for business and for life ; 
then it is, if the student comes in contact with a strong, 
vigorous, and character-potent teacher, that impressions 
are made which reach far down into life. Here, I take 


it, is the period, the critical period in every student’s 
career, upon which Friends should concentrate their 
efforts in maintaining schools in sparsely settled districts. 

Under no circumstances would I abandon the struggle 
to plant aschool of this kind in every locality where 
there is a monthly meeting and half a dozen Friends’ 
families. If these schools are properly managed, if the 
conditions of admission are fixed and unchangeable, if 
the qualifications of the teacher are of a high order, such 
schools will be almost self-supporting. They will mate- 
rially assist the work of the public school, and will 
bridge the gulf between the common school and the 
college. They will enable parents to keep their chil- 
dren under the home roof during the period in their 
lives when they should be there. If these schools are 
managed on sound pedagogical principles, if a rigid and 
inflexible and uniform standard of admission is main- 
tained, so that they become safe and reliable bridges of 
the gulf between the common school and the college, if 
the yearly mneeting secures direct control and supervision 
of the professional functions of these schools, then will 
they undoubtedly promote the interests of the Society of 
Friends. 

The question then arises, How may these these things 
be accomplished ? Our committee system of school con- 
trol has many advantages and many disadvantages. The 
duty of the hour is to reduce these disadvantages toa 
minimum, and to augment the advantages, to so direct 
the aid which emanates from the yearly meeting as to 
produce the best possible results. To secure these re- 
sults it seems to me that three things should be in view. 

First. To secure asupply of properly qualified and 
professionally trained teachers. 

Second. To secure careful supervision of the pro- 
fessional work done, and furnish aid, guidance, and 
encouragement to the teacher. 

Third To enlarge the area of educational interest, 
and deepen the desire for higher education, by a series of 
lectures to the pupils and patrons of each school upon 
educational aud kindred topics. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS NECESSARY. 


To secure a supply of properly qualified teachers, a 
professional or training school should be established, in 
connection with some college or school, where students 
giving unusual promise as teachers could secure the best 
professional aid at a nominal cost. This school should 
be under the direct control of the yearly meeting’s com- 
mittee. Its faculty, at first, need not extend beyond one 
or two persons, its buildings might be parts of school 
buildings or meeting-houses now in Philadelphia, or 
adjuncts to some school or college now in operation. 
Here members of the Society of Friends, recommended 
by their respective monthly meetings for a profound con- 
cern in the welfare of our religious body, and further 
recommended by their instructors in school or college, 
could receive their professional training at a nominal 
cost, and if possible free. 

The number of pupils in this professional school 
would necessarily be small. All academic work should 
be done before entering it. Two grades of recommen- 
dations for teachers should be issued upon completion of 
the course, one to those entering with only academic 
training, the other to those entering with collegiate train- 
ing. These recommendations should be provisional for 
one or two years, when, if the holder has shown pro- 
ficiency in the school room, they should be uncondi- 
tionally endorsed by the faculty of the training school 
and the local monthly meeting’s committee. 
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The principal of this training school should have time 
and liberty to visit all the schools belonging to the 
yearly meeting, he should guide and direct the profes- 
sional work and assist in arranging the courses of study. 
He should examine the pupils who complete the course, 
and meet the teachers of these schools not less than once 
a month at Philadelphia, or in the rooms of the training 
school, where the practical needs of the school-room and 
the results of his visitations should be gone over and dis- 
cussed in round table capacity. This teachers’ meeting 
could then adjourn to a general educational conference, 
similar to those now held by the yearly meeting’s com- 
mittee. The principal of the training school, acting 
under the advice and suggestions of the yearly meeting’s 
committee, should have full executive control of the pro- 
fessional departments of Friends’ schools. 

The local monthly meeting’s committee would retain 
all the functions now exercised except they could appoint 
« no teacher without a recommendation from the training 
school, and could frame no courses of study without the 
approval of the yearly meeting’s committee. 


AID TO THE SCHOOLS. 


The basis of adjustment controlling the yearly meet- 
ing’s aid to monthly meeting schools is a matter of grave 
importance. All experience in similar lines favors money 
appropriated in proportion to local effort, and discour- 
ages all pauperizing of local dependencies. If a charity 
basis is used there is great danger of turning local com- 
mittees into expert beggars and leading an increasing 
number of Friends to believe that the yearly meeting’s 
committee owes their children an education. 

Any method which diminishes the home responsibility 
for educating the child is pernicious. I would suggest 
three methods for distributing this aid, and leaving the 
charity scheme as a last resort. 

First. When local committees have been successful 
in securing an unusually good teacher, but cannot afford 
to retain him, then let the yearly meeting’s aid come to 
the rescue, and keep the teacher for them ; this can be 
done in most cases by furnishing an advance of five or ten 
or fifteen dollars per month beyond the full amount the 
local committee first paid. And in no case should the 
teacher receive more than his value on the market would 
warrant. 

Second. Let the aid reach out to the schools which 
have maintained the required course of study in propor- 
tion to the number of qualified graduates, and the general 
percentage of attendance. 

Third. Let a certain per cent. of the tuition charges 
due from pupils whose parents are in straitened circum- 
stances be paid by the yearly meeting’s committee. 

Eligibility for this aid should come only through the 
recommendation of a monthly meeting’s committee ap- 
pointed especially for such purposes. 

These are merely suggestions offered for the consider- 
ation of those Friends who believe that the Society still 
needs a system of schools, who believe that the school 
and the meeting should be more intimately united, who 
believe that Friends’ principles still have a great work 
to do. 

Unless there is a system thoroughly and wisely organ- 
ized, all funds emanating from the yearly meeting will be 
a hindering block to the proper education of Friends’ 
children. 

Two things need to be avoided. 

First. Any plan which shall lessen the home’s respon- 
sibility for the child’s education and deaden the activity 
of local committees. 


Second. Any scheme which sball draw lines between 
the rich and the poor. If these can be avoided, I believe 
that Friends have within themselves the means and ability 
to organize and maintain a system of schools which will 
bear rich fruit in our Father’s Kingdom. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE RESUMPTION. 


The scene of the Swarthmore Conferences is again 
alive with an activity as marked as it was three weeks 
ago, though the campus presents an entirely different 
appearance. Few if any traces remain of even the huge 
tent which occupied the tennis courts in front of the 
College. But in other ways, and in years yet to come, 
may be seen the improvements resulting from the Con- 
ferences held here. 

The new students at this writing number 70, but 
owing to the size of last year’s graduating class, and 
others who did not return, the total number of students 
is 165. Few changes have been made in the Faculty. 
Dr. Jones, former Professor of English, having accepted 
a position in the University of New York, will not return, 
and Professor J. Russell Hayes will have charge of his 
department, with the oversight of Dr. Appleton. 

Professor Marie A. Kemp Hoadley, who has been 
enjoying leave of absence for a year, has again resumed 
her duties as professor of German. 

Dr. Appleton, who has been spending the past sum- 
mer traveling through Europe, from the Mediterranean 
to the North Sea, has returned to College, refreshed for 
his work. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the college parlor on last First-day evening, 
the 2oth. Dr. Hull was president, and Sarah Bancroft, 
’97, secretary. The program consisted of a report read 
by Dr. Hull of the work he had been doing this past 
summer in New York City, for the Society for the Relief 
of the Poor. A paper was read by Arthur C. Smedley, 
on ‘‘Some Thoughts of the First-day School Confer- 
ence.’’ Lydia Rakestraw read a paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts from the Religious Conference.’’ Dr. De 
Garmo, Dean Bond, Dr. Speakman, and others took part 
in the discussion which followed. 

On Seventh-day night, at 7.30, the young women 
held a reception in the girls’ parlors for the new girls, 
which was an enjoyable occasion. "97. 


Tue Harm or CicGaRetres.—The teacher of a public 
school in Chicago found that eighty of her scholars 
smoked from two to twenty cigarettes a day. Six only 
of these boys were able to do good work in their classes. 
The victims of the cigarette habit confessed that they 
were suffering constantly from headache, drowsiness, and 
dizziness. Many declared that they could not write well 
because their handstrembled. A number were ‘‘ shaky ”’ 
when they walked, and unable to run for any distance. 
They could not rouse themselves to meet the examination 
test. The teacher reported that they were sure to fail if 
asked to memorize anything. Several of the smokers 
were from four to five years too old for their grade, and 
it was found that after they began to smoke their progress 
ceased. Except in three instances the scholars hardest to 
discipline were smokers. Truancy and theft were di- 
rectly traced to indulgence in the habit. Boys who had 
reformed and joined the Anti-Cigarette Society said they 
** felt like different boys.’’ The power and pernicious- 
ness of the cigarette habit are revealed by this fresh testi- 
mony from a competent and careful observer.— xchange. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A PorTRAIT OF FR@BEL.—The Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, 
Mass,, published two interesting portraits of Froebel, the great Ger- 
man educational reformer, father of the Kindergarten system. (He 
was born at Oberweissback, in Thuringia, 
April 21, 1782, and died June 21, 1852, 
at Marienthal, in the same district.) One 
of these portraits is called the Jubilee Pic- 
ture, and we give here a small reproduc- 
tion of it. ‘It not only does him greater 
justice from the standpoint of his friends 
to-day than any picture hitherto published, 
but has also been selected by his neighbors 
as the best likeness extant. There is no 
doubt that this picture is the most authen- 
tic to be found anywhere, and while indi- 
cating the sweetness which we know was 
in the man’s heart, it has no expression of 
weakness, but shows the intelligence which is wanting in many por- 
traits of Froebel.’’ 
The pictures of Froebel are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


SoLesurRy, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Solebury met in 
Solebury meeting-house, on First-day afternoon, 13th instant. The 
minutes having been read and the reports of committees called for, the 
first paper was presented by Martha B. White. She gave an account 
of the religion and history of the Abyssinians. Her paper was well 
prepared, the account very full, and every one present was interested 
in its contents. 

The next subject discussed was presented in two papers by Eliza- 
beth C. Blackfan and Florence R. Kenderdine, and touched upon the 
recent Swarthmore Conference, and its effect on the future of the So- 
ciety. This question was then brought under consideration by Seth 
T. Walton: ‘* How can peace principles be best advanced, and can 
they be maintained by nations now claiming to be Christian?” This 
interesting and instructive essay produced much discussion. Remarks 
were made during the meeting by Elizabeth Lloyd, Seth T. Walton, 
Frederick L. Smith, Hannah Kenderdine, Florence K. Blackfan, 
Annie M. Smith, and Watson Kenderdine. 

An extract from the pen of Samuel Smiles on the subject of 
‘* Character,’ was read by Ely J. Smith, and made a fitting close to 
the exercises of the day. After an interval of silence the meeting con- 
cluded, The Association will convene on the second First-day in 
Tenth month. F. R. K., Secretary. 


FAwN Grove, PA.—Fawn Grove Young Friends’ Association met 
in Friends’ meeting-house, First-day afternoon, the 13th instant. The 
president read the 145th Psalm. The secretary called the roll, which 
was responded to with sentiments. Minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved. 

A paper on the ‘Life of John Brown,” was read by Mary F. 
Brown, who also recited a tribute to his memory, entitled ‘* Ossawat- 
tomie Brown.’ The section on Oaths in the Discipline was read and 
commented on. Mercie M. Brown read a selection in regard to the 
Conference at Swarthmore. Annie E. Allen read “ Little things well 
done.’’? Remarks were made by Mercie M, Brown and Mary E. 
Brooks. It was thought too many of us failed to do the little we might 
do, thinking it was of but small account. 

A committee was appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year, when after the usual silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 
Tenth month 11, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Our last meeting prior to this, and which was not reported, was 
held as usual, fifeeen members being present, also quite a number of 
visitors. Cassie Clement read ‘‘ The Indian’s Appeal.’ Annie C. 
Allen read ‘‘ Kindness.”” Lua M. Starr read a good and instructive 
paper, ‘‘ What influence has the Religious Society of Friends?” 
Margaret J. Brooks read ‘‘ On the Porch,” and Mary Emma England, 
«*Going from Home.” M. F. B. 


‘* Birds by being glad their Maker bless ; 
By simply shining, sun and star. 
And we, whose law is love, serve less 
By what we do than what we are.’’ 


Use me, God, in thy great harvest field, 
Which stretcheth far and wide, like a wide sea. 
The gatherers are so few, I fear the precious yield 
Will suffer loss. Oh, find a place for me, — 
A place where best the strength I have will tell. 
It may be one the other toilers shun ; 
Be it a wide or narrow place, ’tis well, 
So that the work it holds be only done. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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LITERARY NOTES. ' 


May | call the attention of those interested in the history of evolu- 
tionary life to a work entitled “ The Evolution of Religion,” by Ed- 
ward Cavid, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, England? It is pub- 
lished in Glasgow, by James Maclehose & Sons, and is to be had of 
Macmillan & Co., in New York. It is a book which “‘teaches to do 
justice to the past without enslaving the present,’ and shows that 
questions of religious faith are not now, and never have been, ‘ be- 


tween absolute verity and absolute untruth ; but between more or less 
of each.’’ 


The process of religious development is shown to be analogous 
throughout to the law of evolution in other phases of human history, 
The truths of science that have been thought to bear hardly upon 
Bible teachings are brought into kindly reconciliation with its spiritual 


life. The correspondence, sequence, and unity between Judaism and 
Christianity, as here traced, is especially interesting. To those who 
have found themselves chilled with Herbert Spencer’s unknowable- 
ness of God, and Huxley’s despair of evolution as a power in ethical 
progress, this book will be a satisfactory and inspiring presentation of 
the union in scientific and religious thought. It is ‘* positive and con- 
structive,” and I quote with pleasure the closing sentence: “ This 
long, unhesitating, unresting process of the evolution of religion is it- 
self the best evidence we can have that there isa Divine meaning in 
the world, and that mankind have not laid the sacrifice of their efforts 
and their thoughts, their prayers and their tears, upon the altar of an 
unknown or unknowable God. MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
Sands’ Point, L. J. 


In Harper's Magazine for Tenth month an interesting feature is an 
extended article on Electricity, by R. R. Bowker. It has upwards of 
twenty illustrations, including portraits of the men who have done most 
in applying electricity to the practical uses of modern civilization, in 
whose development it has been so great a factor. The paper sketches 
the history of electrical invention, describes some of its most recent 
applications to every-day affairs, and furnishes an interesting forecast of 
inventions in sight. In the same number, under the caption, “A 
Recovered Chapter in American History,” Judge Walter Clark relates 
the long-forgotten story of the ill-fated expedition of 1740, for the 
capture of the Spanish city of Cartagena, South America, in which 
thirty-six hundred troops sent by the loyal colonies of British North 
America were practically annihilated, only a handful returning to tell 
the dismal tale. 

Another interesting article in this issue is a descriptive paper by 
Martha McCulloch- Williams, of ‘‘A Black Settlement’’ in the South. 
This settlement was a colony founded soon after the war, and familiar 
to the author through a long residence in its vicinity. Her sketches of 
life in this humble community have the interest of romance, and to the 
illustration of the paper E. W. Kemble has contributed some admir- 
able sketches of negro character. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I HAVE been told that there are three kinds of Friends’ meetings in 
Philadelphia, —‘‘ Hicksite,” ‘‘ Orthodox,’ and the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting which did not divide, and which holds no correspond- 
ence with either of the other branches. Is this correct, and will you 
kindly inform me where each branch holds its meetings, and has its 
meeting-house, and how many places of worship do the “ Hicksite”’ 
Friends have in Philadelphia ? 
Granville, N. Y. 


[We must make our protest, to begin with, against the designation 
“ Hicksite.’’ It has always been emphatically disowned by our 
Friends. We do not understand that the other body of Friends object 
to the designation ‘‘ Orthodox.” 

There are two considerable bodies of Friends only in Philadelphia, 
ours, whose yearly meeting meets in the Fifth month, at 15th and Race 
streets, and the ‘* Orthodox” body, whose yearly meeting meets in the 
Fourth month, at 4th and Arch streets. For convenience of distinc- 
tion, the former is often called the Race street, and the latter the 
Arch street body. There is a third organization, known as Primitive 
Friends, which has a very small number of members, with one meet- 
ing, on Olive street. Counting this as one kind, there may be said to 
be ‘‘three kinds’ of Friends’ meetings in this city. 

The Arch street yearly meeting does not correspond with other 
yearly meetings, this course having been adopted about 1850, to avoid 
the embarrassment and strain of deciding whether to recognize the 
‘*Gumeyite’’ or “ Wilburite”’ bodies in the epistles received and 
sent. The Arch street yearly meeting has not divided siace 1827 ; in 
that year it and our body separated. 
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Race street Friends have within the limits of the city ( Philadel- 
phia), nine meeting-houses: Race street, Green street, Spruce street, 
Girard Avenue, West Philadelphia, Fair Hill, Germantown, Frank- 
ford, and Byberry. Most of these have been established since the 
Separation; Green street, Byberry, and Frankford ante-date that 
event. ] 


LUNARIA BIENNIS. 
‘* We call this sattin, and among our women it is called honestie. 
— John Gerarde. 
THERE is a modest flower that spreads 
Where rustic gardens blow, 
But in our formal city beds 
Would hardly dare to grow ;— 
A plant that’s dear as dear can be, 
By country folk called honesty. 


The tulip’s haughty head may toss ; 
Plain honesty plods on, 

And every pale bloom is a cross 
It opens to the sun ; 

For ’tis a plant of low degree, 

This patient, sturdy honesty. 


And in the kitchen-garden near 

Its humble kinsfolk dwell,— 
A family that’s most sincere. 

And often harsh as well ;— 
Pungent and sherp they well may be 
If near of kin to honesty. 


But when the pride of summer goes, 
When flowers and fragrance fail, 
When not a lily nor a rose 
But mourns its beauties frail, 
What moonlight halos, pure and free, 
Adorn the head of honesty ! 


Thrice blessed flower ! the grace is thine 
To live unseen, unknown, 
And ever bear the holy sign 
That marks the saints alone, 
And then, at last, such fruits to see, 
Thou white-crowned, radiant honesty ! 
—Susan Hayes Ward, in Harper's Bazar. 


GOLDEN ROD. 
On the hazy hill it blows 
Ina splendor gay and dreamy, 


And the twilight softly glows 
In its texture rich and creamy. 


Round it light as ether-drifts— 
When the quail begins to whistle, 

And the pensive light- wave shifts— 
All the silver of the thistle. 


Little fairy golden tree, 

In the meadow gaily waving, 
All the landscape vividly 

With a flood of sunshine laving. 


Though it blows in summer time, 
’Tis the torch of gorgeous yellow 
That, ablaze in autumn’s prime, 
Sets the woodland brown and mellow. 
—R. K. Munkittrick, in Harper's Weekly. 


MARS. 


It may be there are forms of human life 
Upon old continents of shrouded stars ; 

It may be there are men grown mad with strife 
Among the fields and woods and hills of Mars. 


Some day, perhaps, we shall look on the face 
Of one who dwells within that sister sphere, 

And wonder if his soul has sweeter grace 
Than any soul of ours that sorrows here ; 


If he has loved, as we may love, in vain; 
If he has striven in cruel coils of hate ; 
If loss with him has been the end of gain ; 
If he has learned to live—and learned too late. 


Yet it may be that this new brother dwells 
In ways more gentle than terrestrial ways, 

That night brings peace to him and halcyon spells, 
That dawns are harbingers of golden days ; 





And it may be that he is patient, brave, 
Fraternal yet forgiving, strong yet meek, 
And that his world is like the dream we crave, 
Like some utopia we divinely seek. 
— George Edgar Montgomery, in Harper's Magazine. 


A LOUISIANA FLOWER PEST. 

Harper’s Weekly. 
Reports from the parishes declare that the water-hya- 
cinth is proving a far greater nuisance this season than 
last year, that it is beyond the control of the local au- 
thorities, and that the federal government will have to 
take in charge the task of getting rid of it, or all the 
waterways of the Southwest will be dammed up and 
rendered unnavigable. The water-hyacinth is a Central 
American aquatic plant which produces a beautiful flower 
of lilac or light blue. Nine years ago it attracted the 
attention of a Louisiana visitor, who brought a few of the 
plants here and cultivated them ina bucket. Nobody 
has traced the history of the plant for the next five or six 
years, but three years ago a few of these flowers were 
found in Bayou St. John, one of the outlets of New Or- 
leans. It seemed to flourish in the climate of Louisiana 
even more luxuriantly than in Central America. When, 
however, a freeze came, the water-hyacinth disappeared, 
died, and sank to the bottom of the bayou. Next spring, 
however, it showed itself again, and. before the cool 
weather came it had completely covered the bayou, which 
looked like a field of purple heather, the water being 
absolutely invisible, hidden by the thick foliage of the 
plant, and navigation was seriously impeded. At con- 
siderable expense the hyacinths in the bayou were got rid 
of, but it has since been heard from in a hundred different 
localities. 

Last year the police jury of Terre Bonne Parish had a 
special meeting to determine what to do with this pest, 
which was damming up bayous Terre Bonne, Blue, 
Caillou, De Large, and others, and strangling the lumber 
industry to death. It was resolved to abandon these 
bayous already invaded by the hyacinth, as it would cost 
too much to get rid of it, and to try to preserve those still 
free from it by means of booms or obstructions thrown 
across the stream. The news now is that all the efforts 
made to stop the spread of the pest have failed. It has 
invaded Grand Lake, forty miles long and from two to 
ten broad, considerably larger than Lake George, and 
threatens to convert it into a meadow—a score of purple 
islands composed of water-hyacinths floating on its bosom 
and being wafted from one side to the other. Even the 
mighty Atchafalaya, the largest river in Louisiana after 
the Mississippi, one-third the volume of that stream, and 
with a velocity of four or five miles an hour, is dotted 
with hyacinth islands. So far no means of getting rid of 
the pest has been found. The hyacinth disappears with 
cold weather, and occasionally, without any apparent 
reason, the bulbs sink to the bottom of the stream ; but 
whenever it does so it always comes to the surface of the 
water next season worse than ever. 

There are some 4,500 square miles of lakes and water- 
ways in Louisiana, and if they are all given over to water- 
hyacinths the latter will be a great public nuisance, as 
these ‘‘ watér-lilies,’’ as the general public calls them, are 
very ‘‘ odoriferous ’’ at times. 


I FIND the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand as in what direction we are moving. To 
reach the port of Heaven we must sail sometimes with 
the wind and sometimes against it ; but we must sail, and 
not drift, nor lie at anchor.—Odiver Wendell Holmes. 





FORESTRY FOR WOMEN. 

Anna C Brackett, in Harper’s Magazine. 
To be among the trees is by no means to think of 
nothing but the manual labor and to exercise the requi- 
site judgment ; as the work goes on, all sorts of quotations 
throng into the memory, and poems learned long ago in 
school-days spring out of retreat and link themselves to 
those of later date. So it comes to pass that while the 
hands are busy and the whole body exercised to healthful 
excitement, the whole mind is alive with the best poetry 
of our language, and one goes into the house at last, tear- 
ing herself away from the fascinating work, companied 
with the best writers of all time. There is a pretty touch 
in ‘*‘Hermann und Dorothea,’’ where the housewife, as 
she goes through the garden, with her mind full of more 
important things, mechanically picks off a caterpillar 
from the cabbage. I have often thought of her, for I 
have recently found myself breaking off dead twigs 
wherever I went. But it is not alone dead wood that has 
concerned me, for many hours of each day in the last 
summer have been spent in company of my trees, and it 
is of forestry as an exercise for women that I am moved 
to speak. 

If it be objected that a wood lot is an expensive lux- 
ury, I have only to reply that it is not so expensive as a 
physician, and much more agreeable. There are many 
abandoned farms in New England that may be had fora 
song, with trees on all of them, and there is almost no 
form of exercise that may not come in as part of real 
work in the woods. The use of the saw—for a woman 
can hardly use an ax to advantage either of herself or of 
a tree—with the different positions required in sawing, 
according to the position of the trunk to be cut, brings 
into play almost every muscle of the body, one after 


, 


another, in a fashion that no gymnasium can rival. Then 
the climbing, which is sometimes necessary, and always 


interesting! Often in running a race with gravitation to 
see whether you can get the trunk sufficiently sawed 
through before the weight of the wood, no longer sup- 
ported by the life forces whose thread you have cut, 
shall bind the blade so that it cannot be moved, it is 
necessary to pull on the trunk with one arm while you 
saw with the other, and that is a very pretty and general 
exercise. Then the pushing and pulling and swaying, to 
induce the tree to topple over when it is impossible to 
saw any further, without rasping some neighboring 
trunk that must not be injured ; the lifting and dragging 
away the prostrate tree, and even the stooping to pick 
up the twigs or small branches from the ground—all 
these motions, following in no regular order, and kept up 
for two or three hours in the shade and sunshine, will 
send you to the house full of exultation, while you hear 
in imagination the long sigh of pleasure left behind, 
where a struggling yet never-despairing little maple, 
choked by more unworthy growths for years, is rejoicing 
in its newly gained freedom, and spreading its leaves into 
the sunlight for which it has longed and toward which it 
has struggled. Perhaps some hard conditions in your 
own life may seem not quite so helpless; at any rate, 
will you be less patient and courageous than a tree? 
And so you may take with you to your dressing-room 
fresh courage ; for who knows how soon the great For- 
ester may come in his own good time to your aid ? Does 
he care less for you than for your trees ? 

I have always remembered the remark of a New York 
physician, that the best exercise for children was the 
‘** fooling round’’ which they get in the country when 
left to their own desires, and I have thought of it many 
times as I have fooled round all the morning under the 
fresh green shade, wishing that more parents would find 
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the truth of his words. Many years ago when at the 
Normal School we were obliged to take just so much ex- 
ercise every afternoon, and I did not like walking in the 
rain or staying in the house, I timidly proffered an un- 
heard-of request to the principal that I might be allowed 
to saw wood in the barn with the two big doors wide 
open, instead of trailing through the sloppy streets. 
There was no hesitation in granting the petition, much to 
my relief, and that winter I saw.d all the wood that 
warmed our room, sometimes to the detriment of my 
skirt, but much to my comfort. Thus I was not quite 
ignorant of the art of sawing when, wooed by the cool 
shade and fascinated by the many trees that had grown 
for me or that I had planted, I ventured one day to do a 
little work among them, and found thereafter many 
pleasant hours’ labor in their company. With ahandsaw 
not much over fourteen inches long, and not too fine in 
teeth, a clipper to take off branches too high to be other- 
wise reached, a light ladder easily carried, and once in a 
while the services of a man to complete the very high 
work, there is nothing to prevent a woman from clearing 
out her wood-lot, to her own exceeding advantage and 
that of its occupants. She will soon learn many things, 
and acquire the ‘‘ know how,’’ which is as delightful to 
possess in one trade as in another. The qualities of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood will be a field of interest for any 
healthy mind ; even after the leaves have fallen, she will 
learn to know the dead wood from that which is alive 
though quiescent, by the sound as she sways the branch 
or cuts with the saw, and she will recognize her old ac- 
quaintances in their nakedness by bark, shape, and 
manner of behavior; and all this is like being admitted 
into the confidence of friends. 


Waste WATER IN IRRIGATION.—The portions of our 
country under irrigation are having newexperiences. A 
we know, when it rains a very small portion of the water 
is used by vegetation ; the surplus goes into the earth to 
feed springs, or passes at once to add to the volume of 
rivers. So in locations where irrigation is practiced, the 
larger portion of water used passes into other channels. 
A remarkable result, but one to be naturally expected is, 
that the underlying water level is often changed. Wells 
which at one time had the water level twenty five or thirty 
feet from the surface, have it now ten ortwenty. In 
other cases, springs of water will appear in ravines where 
water never appeared before. Many an owner with adry 
and worthless piece of ground becomes suddenly wealthy 
by water appearing on his property in this peculiar way. 
But here the lawyer turns up,—and suits arise as to whose 
property the wateris. Herein the East, or far West, we 
have to return a runaway horse when he is found on our 
premises,—and there the runaway water is as much of a 
question. Every condition in life has troubles of its own. 
—Mechans’ Monthly. 


Ir is not life to wake and sleep and devour. Unless 
the tree grows, though it were in December, it does not 
live. But if I seek God,—nay, if I serve God,—if I use 
to infinite purpose the infinite power which I have, and 
know I have, I find what life is. He who finds that, 
does not doubt what he has found. He forgets that 
other men haveasked whether it be worth their while 
to live.—Z. £. Hale. 


Tue difference between an enthusiast and a crank is 
the difference between great earnestness in sensible work 
and great senselessness in advocating much-needed re 
forms.—American Friend. 
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APPEAL FOR THE ARMENIANS. 
[The following Appeal has been issued in England. } 
May I plead with English men and women who to-day 
m urn the death of their dear ones to turn their hearts 
in the tenderness of this sorrowful hour to their living, 
suffering brothers and sisters in Armenia, who are dying 
for want of the commonest necessaries of life ? 

The costly flowers which deck our English graves can 
do no good to those who are sleeping beneath them; it 
is piteous to think of these lovely blossoms fading and 
dying on hundreds and thousands of graves throughout 
our land, when the love and sorrow they represent, if 
directed into a more altruistic channel, would so in- 
estimably benefit these, our suffering fellow-creatures ; 
renew in them life and hope, and be the means of giving 
a fresh start to many who this day are sick with despair 
and fainting beneath their burden of misery. We have 
done what we could for our beloved ones gone before, 
and the best tribute we can pay them—the one they 
surely would choose if they could—is added sympathy 
and tenderness for the living. The best comfort we our- 
selves can gain is in forgetting self and ministering to the 
needs of those who want our ministrations. We may 
thus honor love, and in our sorrow help others to joy. 
We have our sweet memories of the past ; let them quicken 
us to added effort on behalf of those whose sufferings are 
surely without parallel in this wide world of ours. 

What matter is it that they are of a different race to 
ourselves? We are all of the same human family. We 
all more or less need each other’s love and sympathy. 
Let us then give of our abundance to these sufferers, and 
help them to gain elsewhere what the oppression of cruel 
men has denied them in their own land. Our treasurer 
is Edmund Wright Brooks, of No. 6 Upper Thames street, 
London, E. C., a well-known member of the Society of 
Friends, who will gladly receive and acknowledge do- 
nations to the fund. 

Mary Hickson, Honorary Secretary. 
Fairlawn, Redhill, Surrey, August 14, 1896. 


ToraL ABSTAINERS.—The proportion of abstainers 
amongst the greatest intellects of the earth is much 
greater than the proportion of abstainers in the com- 
munity generally. Amongst them instance Sidney 
Smith, Cardinal Manning, Professors Rolleston, Newman, 
and Green, of Oxford, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Light- 
foot, late Bishop of Durham, Dr. Temple, Bishop of 
London, John Bright, Dr. F. R. Lees, Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson, Presidents Lincoln and Garfield, Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Harriet Martineau, M. Chevreul, the 
great French chemist, who lived to over one hundred 
years, and of whom it was written, ‘‘ He drinks no wine 
and has never drank any.’’ Charles Waterton, the 
naturalist, who said, ‘‘I am now four score and one 
years, I do not even know the taste of wine nor of any 
spirituous liquors, and sixty-seven years have now passed 
since I drank a glass of beer.’’ The late Sir William 
Gull, F. R. S., the renowned physician, said: ‘‘I think 
that instead of flying to alcohol, as many people do when 
they are exhausted, they might very well drink water, or 
they might very well take food, and would be very much 
better without the alcohol. If I am fatigued with over- 
work, personally, my food is very simple. I eat the 
raisins instead of taking the wine. I have had a very 
large experience in that practice for thirty years.— 
Alliance News. 


Keep your conduct abreast of your conscience and 
very soon your conscience will be illumined by the 
radiance of God.—W. M. Taylor, D. D. 


NEW RAILWAY IDEAS. 


E_ta Hopworts Drxon writes to an English magazine, 
apropos of a disagreeable railway journey she had just 
taken, and says: ‘‘ Certainly there should be ‘ nursery’ 
carriages on every line at this time of year, for small 
children, however amiable and engaging for half an hour 
or so, do not make the most agreeable fellow travelers. 
There are all kinds and varieties of infants to be met on 
one’s summer journeyings. There is the little cherub 
who stands on your toes intermittently, while he admires 
the scenery, varying this performance by hanging half- 
way out of the window, especially when entering tunnels 
or passing expresses. There is the infant who cannot sit 
still,the one who has a permanently damp appearance about 
the mouth (this baby travels third-class, and is usually clad 
in purple plush); there are the little pets who require 
constant refreshment—these are to be found in every 
class—others who talk incoherently, repeating phrases 
incessantly, apparently for the simple pleasure of hearing 
their own voices; and a yet more disagreeable variety 
which makes remarks about one’s personal appearance. 
It is obvious that all these little people should be placed, 
by a judicious railway management, in a carriage to them- 
selves. How they would eat, drink, throw things at each 
other, talk all at once, hang out of the window, roll on 
the floor, play at Red Indians, remove their superfluous 
clothing, and generally have a good time! From the 
infantile point of view this arrangement would be ideal. 
I wil] not commit myself to a statement as to how far it 
would be conducive to the comfort of the more grown-up 
passenger. 

‘There should not only be separate carriages for 
children, but compartments for the newly wed, for men 
who smoke inferior cigars, for school boys, for people 
who want to discuss their private affairs, for folks recover- 
ing fiom dangerous illnesses, for ugly people, for ‘‘ en- 
gaged ’’ couples—or those who ought to be—for young 
ladies who giggle (there is no form of nerve-torture to 
compare to this on a long journey), and for people who 
regard railway traveling as an excuse for gnawing chicken 
bones, drinking potent smelling liquors, and strewing 
themselves and everybody else with crumbs.’’ — 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


DESPATCHES from London, September 18, state that Lady Henry 
Somerset and Frances Willard, arrived in Marseilles the 17th, for 
the purpose of assisting the needy Armenian refugees who arrived 
there. Some of the Armenians, who have money, are coming to the 
United States. Alice Stone Blackwell says in the Woman’s Journal 
that ‘‘ there is in this country an increasing number of Armenian refu- 
gees, destitute and badly in want of work. The good specimens 
among them make excellent help. Many are willing to work for 
board and lodging until they learn the language.” 


—Prof. William James, of Harvard, says that in Norway the life of 
the women has been entirely revolutionized by the use of the séi, or 
snowshoe, as a sport for both sexes. As a result they are “‘ not only 
saying good-by to the traditional feminine pallor and delicacy of con- 
stitution, but are actually taking the lead in every educational and 
social reform.” 


—Hannah J. Bailey, president of the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association, has made a gift of five thousand dollars to the Temper- 
ance Temple in Chicago. 

—Frances Power Cobbe says somewhere —I think in her essay on 
** The Little Health of Ladies’’—that the average woman is at one 
important disadvantage in regard to keeping her health, as compared 
with the average man, owing to the fact that she has no wife. A 
man’s wife nurses and cossets and cares for him in a thousand little 
ways, but, as a rule, she has nobody to look after her health in the 
same manner.—A/ice Stone Blackwell. 


—Enoch Pratt, the distinguished banker, merchant, and philan- 
thropist, died on the 17th inst., at his country residence, near Balti- 
more, aged 88 years. He had made important and valuable gifts to 
the public, among them the Pratt Free Library, the building of which 
cost over one million of dollars. ; 
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—The deepest lake in the world, so far as known, is Lake Baikal, 
in Siberia. While 9,000 square miles in area, or nearly as large as 
Lake Erie, it is 4,000 feet to 4,500 feet deep, so that it contains nearly 
as much water as Lake Superior. Its surface is 1,350 feet above sea 
level, and its bottom is nearly 2,000 feet below it. 


—The (English) Royal Humane Society rewarded eight hundred 
persons for gallantry last year. The Queen has conferred the Albert 
medal upon a captain who refused to leave a sinking vessel because it 
contained an injured fireman whom it was impossible to lower into a 
boat. The ship sank under the captain, who was afterwards found 
clinging to a boat still supporting the fireman. Both were uitimately 
rescued, 

—In an article in the Yale Medical Journal Dr. Edwin A. Down 
combats the popular impression that insanity is increasing. He says 
that the increase for the last twenty years, shown by the official records 
is comparatively trifling, and is more than accounted for by the change 
in conditions, which has resulted in sending to insane asylums many 
persons who were previously kept in almshouses or in private families, 
and not reckoned in making up the record of the insane. 


—The Russians evidently appreciate fresh fish, for in some cafés 
the fish are kept alive in tanks of water. A guest at these houses 
selects his fish from the pool of water, and waits until it can-be dressed 
and cooked especially for him. 


—According to the Catholic Review, of New York City, the 
colored Roman Catholics in some of the larger cities of the country 
number as follows: Baltimore, 35,000; Charleston, 800; Chicago, 
400; Covington, 140; Galveston, 500; Indian Territory, 200 ; 
Kansas City, 250;° Little Rock, 100; Mobile, 2,500; Nashville, 500 ; 
Natchez, 1,700; Natchitoches, 9,000; New Orleans, 8,000; New 
York, 3,000; Philadelphia, 1,500; Pittsburg, 1,500: Savannah, 
1,200; San Antonio, 1,200; Wilmington, 400. Thirty-one priests 
are now laboring and thirty-seven churches have been erected by 
colored Catholics. 


—A jury of view awarded the estate of Andrew M. Eastwick $65,- 
ooo for the taking of seventeen acres of land, in this city, on the 
Schuylkill river, which is to be added to Bartram Park. 


—The duration of sunshine in the various countries of Europe was 
recently discussed at a scientific meeting in Berlin. It was shown that 
Spain stands at the head of the list, having on the average 3,000 hours 
of sunshine per year, while Italy has 2,300 hours, Germany 1,700 
hours, and England 1,400 hours. Madrid has almost three times as 
much sunshine as London. 


—The stomachs of nearly three thousand crows, killed in thirty- 
eight States, have been examined ; and the percentage of food found 
therein reveals the satisfactory fact that the crow, instead of being the 
bandit we had supposed him, cunningly fattening on the granaries and 
crops of the husbandman, is a benevolent scavenger, clearing the fields, 
orchards, and barns of all manner of mischievous worms and insects. 
— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


—Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, for the fourth time in her long life 
has been ill with whooping cough. She caught the disease from her 
great-grandchildren, the grandchildren of her daughter, Mrs. Scoville, 
whom she recently visited in Connecticut, 


—The brain of an ant is larger in proportion to its size, than that of 
any other known creature. 


—Dr. Paul Garnier of Paris, who has been making a special 
study of the children of habitual drunkards, comes to this conclusion : 
‘¢ There is a flaw in the very nature of these young wretches that the 
psychologist sees clearly, and notes with apprehension,—the absence 
of affectionate emotion; and, when they do not become lunatics, they 
show insensibilty and pitilessness.’’ 


—Bates College, a Baptist institution, has conferred the honorary 
degree D. D. on Charles G. Ames, the Unitarian minister, now of 
Boston, but formerly of Philadelphia. 

—The United States Department of Labor has issued a recent 
Bulletin on convict labor. The number of convicts in the prisons of 
the United States, in 1885 was 41,877, while for 1895 the number 
rose to 54,244 It is interesting to observe that, in 1885, of these 
numbers 1,967 were females; while the number of females in 1895 
was 1,988,—an increase of only 21. In 1885 the number engaged 
in productive labor was 30,853, being 73.7 per cent. of the total 
number of convicts at that time; while in 1895 the number engaged 
in productive labor was 38,415, or 70.8 per cent. of the total number 
of convicts. 

—Great damage has been caused by floodsin India. Six thousand 
persons are homeless and thousands of acres of crops have been de- 
stroyed. 


—That the onion crop of 1896, now generally harvested, is de- 
cidedly smaller than a year ago is shown by an exhaustive canvass just 
made by American Agriculturist, covering every section of the coun- 
try where onions are commercially grown. There is a shortage both in 
acreage harvested and yield, and the report places the commercial crop 
of 1896 at 2,200,000 bushels, or nearly 25 per cent. smaller than a year 
ago. 
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—Popular judgment is often an aid in scientific studies. A botanist, 
for instance, can only with difficulty describe in regular terms the dif- 
ference between an aster and a goldenrod. But the botanist will not 
admit color into the list of his regular terms. The mere plant lover 
can decide between the two families by color alone. The goldenrod 
family has yellow flowers, while white or purple is characteristic of the 
aster. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


| THE election for Governor, Legislature, and State officers took place 


in Maine on the 14th inst. The Republican candidate for Governor, 
Llewelyn Powers, received about 50,000 plurality, an increase of 
about 11,000 over the last Governor’s election, in 1894. The Legis- 
lature is about the same as the last one, there being no Democrats in 
the Senate, and but 5 out of 151 in the House. 


GENERAL and deep interest is shown in the canvass for the Presi- 
dency. McKinley, Republican candidate, was visited at his home at 
Canton, Ohio, last week, by ‘delegations ’’ numbering about 100,000 
people, with 60,000 of whom he shook hands. Bryan, Democratic 
candidate, passed through several of the border Southern States, from 
Missouri east, and reached Washiogton at the end of the week, 
addressing large meetings at many points. Senator Jones, (Ark.), 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, claims Bryan’s 
election by a large majority of electors. C. H. Grosvenor, Congress- 
man from Ohio, in a statement published September 21, claimed 278 
electors sure for McKinley, and conceded 70 for Bryan, leaving 99 
unassigned. The whole number of electors is 447, so that 224 are re- 
quired to elect. 


THE Czar and Czarina of Russia are now visiting Queen Victoria, 
at her residence at Balmoral Castle, in Northern Scotland. According 
to the program they were to arrive at the port of Leith, on the 22d 
inst., at 2.30, and to drive to the Castle. The Czarina is the grand- 
daughter of the Queen, being the daughter of Princess Alice of Hesse. 
A visit of a fortnight has been planned. Great precautions have been 
taken to insure safety from conspiracy, as well as privacy. 


THE terrible condition of affairs in Turkey continues to cause 
great unrest among the European nations. It has been several times 
intimated that if the Great Powers will not act jointly, the English 
fleet may force a passage through the Dardanelles Straits to Constan- 
tinople, to coerce the Sultan. But it is declared at Constantinople 
that if this is attempted the Turks will rise and massacre the whole 
Christian population of the city. 


A DISPATCH at the close of last week says there are “ signs that the 
great political parties in Germany are waking up, and making it im- 
possible for the existence of a government having no distinctive policy 
in regard to Turkey, merely saying ‘ ditto’ to the Russian or Austrian 
policy.”’ 


SEVERE local storms, doing serious damage, occurred in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and adjoining parts of New Jersey, on the 17th and 
Igth instant, both in the after part of the day. In each hail fell, and 
much injury was done by the wind. The storm of the 17th in Hat 
field and Montgomery townships, 25 to 30 miles north of Philadelphia, 
was about equal to the hurricane which did so much damage near 
Ambler, and eastward, on the 28th of Fifth month. 
unroofed, or blown down, trees prostrated, etc. 
have been Jost. 


Buildings were 
No lives appear to 


OGDEN, Utah, was visited by a violent storm on the 18th instant, 
and damage to the extent of $200,000 was done to buildings, trees, 
etc., in Ogden and vicinity. The wind blew at the rate of 60 miles 
an hour. 

A DISPATCH from Madrid on the 13th says: ‘‘ Captain General 
Weyler cables from Havana that fifty-one insurgents who were confined 
in the Cabana fortress and Morro Castle were shot to day.” 


AT Leadville, Colorado, there has been for some months a serious 
strike of silver miners. The mines have been employing some ‘“ non- 
union ”’ men, and this has brought on a violent conflict. On the 21st 
instant an attack was made by strikers upon three of the mines, dyna- 
mite and rifles being used, and several men were killed in the fighting 
which resulted. Troops were sent by the Governor from Denver, to 
preserve order. 

THE rebellion against the authority of Spain in the Philippine 
Islands continues, and is evidently a serious affair. It is now reported 
that General Blanco, Spanish Governor of the Islands, has disappeared 
and it is supposed that he has been murdered. 

GOVERNOR HAsTINGs, of Pennsylvania, on the 21st instant, signed 
the pardon of John Bardsley, recommended by the State Board of 


Pardons. He has been confined in the Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 
and was liberated on the 22d. 


THE English troops operating in the Soudan have won some im- 
portant successes over the Dervish forces, and it is now expected will 
move forward to the capture of Khartoum, where Gordon was killed in 
1885, upon the capture of the city by the Mahdi. 
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tobargh HY IS IT that practical painters 
BEYMER- BAUMAN 
itsburgh everywhere use and recommend 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS oa : 
tsburgh Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
FAHNESTOCK . =e . . 
Pitebores. | Oil? Simply because they know their busi 
ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
cannot afford to use or recommend anything 


else. To be sure of getting 
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examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 

Any shade or color is readily obtained by 

using NationaL Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 
White Lead Tinting Colors. 7 

Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 

of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint 


Buffalo NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York 


Cleveland 


Salem, Mass 





John C. Hancock & Be}: 


N. W. Cor. Sth and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


nee Connection. 


H.C. BODIEN & CO. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Fye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and rromptness. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a. am eee LINED, 


——— | Fruit Jars: Mason’s 


Lightning, 
WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea Fruit Keepers, 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


TIN Cans, Wax STRINGS, 
one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


Can Wax, FRUIT FUNNELS. 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


CONROW’S 


$1 NorTH SEconpD STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Preserving! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


and Easiest Meth 


Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for a may be suc- 


etables. 


cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
piCY CLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


The Quickest, Cheapest 
cape 
aes Fruits and Veg- 


NOTICES. 


*.* A meeting of Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held in the meeting- house 
at 17th Street and Girard Avenue, on Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 9, at 8 o'clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBORN, Clerks 
Anna K. Way, } —_ 


*,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
Plumstead, last First- “dey | in Ninth mo., 1896. 
Solebury, sad Tenth mo, 
Buckingham, Eleventh mo. 
Doylestown, “ Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, se First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, “ Second mo. 
Bristol, “6 Third mo. 
Makefield, ss Fourth mo. 
Fallsington, " Fifth mo. 
Penn's Manor, ‘ Sixth mo. 
Yardley, se Seventh mo. 
Wrightstown, “ Eighth mo. 

Commencing at 2.30 p. m. 

SUSANNA RiIcH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the yearly and 
quarterly meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Plumstead, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
Ninth month 27, 1896, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Isaiah Mich- 
ener. Subject: ‘* Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. SUSANNA RIcH, Clerk. 


*,.* Bucks County First-day School Union 
will be held at Solebury, Ninth month 26, 1896, 
at 10 30 o'clock a. m. 

All persons interested are invited. 

BARCLAY EYRE, 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, 


\ Clerks. 


*,.* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
First-day School Union expects to pay a visit to 
Norristown First-day School at the close of 
their morning meeting on First-day, the 27th 
of this month. The presence of the committee 
and others interested desired. 

CHARLES Bonp, Clerk of Committee. 


*,.* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
are now holding regular meetings every Sixth- 
day evening. We extend a cordial invitation to 
all to come and help us in our work. Our 
meetings are interesting. 

Isaac SCULL, President. 

*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Old Springfield, near Jacksonville, N. J., on 
First-day, Ninth month 26, 1896, at 3 o'clock 
p.m. The attendance of Friends and others is 
solicited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 
26. Bucks Union, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Schuylkill Meeting, Ninth mo. 27, 10.30 a.m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Haverford, Tenth 

mo. II, at 3 p. m. 

Reading Meeting, Tenth mo, 25, at 10.30 a. m. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo. 8, at 10 a. m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 

mo. 15, at 3 ? 

Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo, 22, 10 30 a.m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 
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*,.* The Annual Conference, under the care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
London Grove, on Ninth month 26. 

Exercises by First-day School children during 
the forenoon ; afternoon to be devoted to the 
subjects of ‘* Purity,” and ‘* Demoralizing Pub- 
lications.”’ 

Francis W. Hicks, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows : 


26. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
28. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 
Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, O. 


*,* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
27. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* Friends of Temperance within Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting are invited to meet in 
Room No, 1, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 26, at 2 p. m., to 
consider the formation of a Temperance Asso- 
ciation. Especially are representatives of out of 
town societies asked to be present. 

Jos, F. ScuLL, Temporary Chairman. 


*,* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
NINTH MONTH: 

27. Crum Elbow. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


PLEASURE lTouURS 


Under the escort of a Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon. 


‘Tours of the 


SOUTH 


Two Early Autumn 
Pleasure Trips 


GETTYSBURG BATTLE-FIELD, 
BLUE MOUNTAIN, 

LURAY CAVERNS, 

BASIC CITY, VA., 

THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 
GROTTOS OF THE SHEN ANDO AH, 
RICHMOND 

WASHINGTON, and MT. VERNON. 


Leaving New York, Tuesdays, September 29 and 
October 13, 1896. Leaving Philadelphia, Tuesdays, 
September 29 and October 13, 1896. Each covering 
a period of Ten Days. 


$55 from New York. 
$53 from Philadelphia. 


Including all necessary expenses. 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to 
Tourist Agent, Room 411, Broad St. Station, Phila. 
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Advertising in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL sat 


isfies the advertiser. 


Proof: (1) ltincreases, 


and (2) Advertisers continue, year after year. 


The rates are low in proportion to service rendered. 


*,* The circulation of the paper for 1896 has averaged 3,616 copies 


per week. 


*,* Advertising rates sent on application. 























“Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street. Phil> 
eo 8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


BONDS 


Atlantic City (N.J.) Gold... ....... .5'. 
Altoona (Pa.) 4's. 
Duquesne (Pa.) 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co. 

lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6's. 


Prices and full particulars on application 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 


421 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’. 


19 N. Second Street, Phitad’a. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street. 
Philadelphia. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 





| Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, P 


(FP hilad’a Bai k Building). 
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Convenient 
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NEW BOOKS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
OF Irs TESTIMONIEs. 

By JOHN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

EcHOEs. (Poems. ) 

By HowarD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1 00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


ss Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable for library or tab e; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 


Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOC IATION, 


1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


DELAVAU’S 
REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists— Depot, Sixth and Wood 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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cis A. White, Mati. C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
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Executes Trusts, l,l aa Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 
Absolutely Pure. SiLNGUAY BYORI, Pde Ae aren eee 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, RB. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, G oRGE TUCKER BISPHAM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. JOuN A. BROWN, JR., __ WILLIAM H. G JOHN C. SIMS, 
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106 Wall St., New York. | WILLIAM H SENKS, ____ HENRY TATNALL, olf s Boke 
j.t.Jackson & co. | PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Real - Estate - Brokers, | OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes 4Lt Dasraasce Fors of Lire and Expowment [NsuRgANOB 
at actual Ner Cost. It is Poaety Morvac; has Assers of Twenty-Five MILLIONs and 
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Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF F PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable af 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payabie by check. 


No. 711 WALNor Srt., Para. 
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PETERWRIGHT&SONS 


: 305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
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for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world 
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The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphis 


409 Ctestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


ASURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
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SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 
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